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THE WIDE ARRAY OF 
INFORMATIVE, TECHNICAL 
ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO 
ALL CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Here are the titles of other articles in 
Chem & Met which will attract the at- 
tention of executives and operating men 
in every branch of the Chemical Process 
Industries. Right now many chemical En- 

gineers are interested in what new chem- See 
ical engineering devises and industrial ad- 


new DEVELOPMENTS may vances will be shown for the first time THE MARCH OF INDUSTRY 
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REVOLUTIONIZE OIL REFINING _ tells them in WORLD'S FAIR FEA- 140 Th —— 
ae . TURES SCIENCE & ENGINEERING. 130 ApoE Meh Tce Fee" eT 
Petroleum refining, fourth greatest of America’s in- A lot of interest centers around new plas- 120 + Chemical Consumprtio, + ap ident 
dustries, stands on the threshhold of a new era. tics—especially the possibility of making 110 Fett t+ + a 4 story 
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A new development, catalytic cracking, threatens a them cheaply from wood wastes. All such 100K Bek ee ne trans 
' luti f i Par - prospects are reviewed in WOOD PLAS- 90 r+—+"+ i ttf page 
complete revolution “ gasoline produc sabes - TICS FROM SAW-MILL WASTES. 80 | | J } } cE gives 
ods. By this process it may soon be possible to Still other chemical engineers will be at- 10 aD oe i | Pabc 
recover profitably a much higher percentage of tracted by practical, processing ideas in: sliaiaaies 1938 rn "a ’ vain 
gasoline with greater anti-knock value from a INDUSTRIAL DISTILLED WATER dowt 
given amount of crude oil than ever before. To a FROM ALUMINUM STILLS;FORCED @ch — —_ , ical 
‘ : em et’s index for chemical con- smor 

country that literally lives on wheels, this has far- DRAFT COOLING TOWER DESIGN; sumption shows that industry’s operations nd 
reaching significance. How will it affect the future CHART FOR EQUILIBRIUM CALCU- for March picked up from February's equi 
status of present refining companies, and of the LATIONS; MICRO- and MULTI-POR- 110 (revised) to 114. This higher pro Rel: 
agen ai ; OUS RUBBER; ROTARY DRYERS; duction indicates an expanding market onsk 

industry as a whole? Chemical engineers want to end DIAGRAM FOR OLEUM and among chemical engineering buyers for im 
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See CHEM & MET’S NEW MONTHLY NEWSPAPER Ye 


In February Chem & Met began publication of “The 
Chementator’’— a monthly news-journal for adver 
tisers in the Chemical Process Industries. Contents 
include hot tips on new construction, 
“‘inside’’ news stories of interest to advertisers, and 
a snappy column entitled ‘‘By-products.’’ Write 
your copy. 
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FULL OF GOOD 


HOW PROCESS INDUSTRIES SOLVE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


@ This month in Chem & Met R. H. Shainwald, Vice-Pres- 
ident of Pabco, Inc., tells chemical engineers the dramatic 
story of how his organization accomplished the difficult 
transition from Open to Closed Shop without strikes or stop- 
page of work. In “TWO YEARS WITH 18 UNIONS” he 
gives the inside facts of a personnel policy which has made 
Pabco one of the few chemical companies where CIO and 
AFL members work side by side in harmony. These are 
down-to-earth, practical ideas on management that chem- 
ical engineers are eager to get — ideas that they can use to 
smooth their own labor and public relations, speed production 
and increase profits. Last month Chem & Met published an 
equally informative article on still another phase of Public 
Relations. Listed below is a review of Public Relations ma- 
terial appearing in Chem & Met during the last 7 months 
—a few tear-sheets are still available without cost. Please 
check articles desired and mail us your request at once. 


() OCTOBER: A Public Relations Program for Process In- 
dustries; [] NOVEMBER: Inco’s Research as an Educa- 
tional Agency; [] DECEMBER: Why Monsanto Reports 
to its Employees, and Public Relations Begin at Home; 
O JANUARY: Your Job and Mine, by Rumford’s Chief 
Engineer; [] FEBRUARY: Du Pont’s Industrial Relations; 
QO MARCH: Calco’s Open House; [] APRIL: Pabco’s Two 
Years With 18 Unions. 


Coming Next Month—Chem & Met's Big “PROCESS EQUIPMENT DESIGN" Issue 
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tion, and is not duplicated by any other reference catalog. 


A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL CATALOG 
AND DIRECTORY 


Provides 


DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT 
DISTRIBUTION 


For Your 


REFERENCE ADVERTISING 





























Tue OUTSTANDING FACT in favor of the 
A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL CATALOG as a reference 
medium for the manufacturer lies in the community of 





interest between the engineers who receive and use it 


and the manufacturer who presents a catalog of his 


products. Both are concerned about the same matters 


and working toward the same end. 


In looking over the technical activities, research 
work, standardizations and codes, which form the 
spearhead of A.S.M.E. objectives, it becomes at once 
apparent that its members must have a keen interest in 
the mechanical apparatus and engineering materials 
which the manufacturer offers. The recipients of 


: | 
the A.S.M.E. Catalog thus have a prepared back- . 
ground, which definitely makes it one of the best and | 

| 


most logical reference media. 


The Complete Directory of Manufacturers 
Now Included Also Makes for Constant Use 


The A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL 
CATALOG AND DIRECTORY is 
distributed to 15,000 engineers. It | 
reaches a quality group of engineering 





buyers engaged in key operations throughout 
industry. Copies not only go to 12,000 mem- 
bers of the A.S.M.E., but are also sent to several 

thousands of engineer-executives in a picked group 

of leading companies not covered by the A.S.M.E. 
membership representations. 
It is important to remember that the A.S.M.E. Catalog is 
confined to the mechanical field, eliminating waste distribu- 
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Marhet Analysis as an Advertising 
and Sales Control 


How to interpret the activity of a market and its trend 
in relation to the need for advertising and sales effort 


By W. D. MURPHY 


Advertising Manager, Sloan Valve 
Company, Chicago 


@ WHEN opinions clash, nothing 
has a more devastating effect than the 
release of a good, well-substantiated, 
undeniable fact. A fact is something 
that can’t be brushed aside, however 
irritating it may be. You can mini- 
mize facts or exaggerate them, but 
you can’t ignore them—and stay in 
business. And since business men must 
be essentially realists, fact finding 
forms a large part of their activities. 

A great many specialized names 
have been given to different phases 
of this necessary job—time and mo- 
tion study, job analysis, product re- 
search, costing and all forms of ac- 
counting, market analysis, consumer 
surveys, and the like. In the last 
twenty years we have seen a tremen- 
dous growth of the laudable idea that 
you should know your destination be- 
fore you buy your ticket. 

It is possible that many industrial 
advertisers are deterred from sys- 
tematic and organized market study 
by the feeling that it involves elabo- 
rate research departments or the con- 
stant use of professional counsel. While 


both are an advantage to large adver- 
tisers, there is no “reason why any 
manufacturer denied these facilities 
should fail to take advantage of the 
wealth of information that need only 
be patterned to his particular prob- 
lem. Because the Sloan Valve Com- 
pany has done this to some extent, I 
submit its experience, not as an ex- 
ample of professional market study, 
but as a record of the specific advan- 
tages of analysis in the advertising 
and selling program of one company. 
The Sloan Valve Company, manu- 
facturer of flush valves used on 
plumbing fixtures, has for many years 
produced a majority of the flush 
valves sold in the United States. I 
mention this fact only because it has 
a fundamental bearing on the han- 
dling of our market research. Since 
our proportion of the total potential 
is very large, fluctuations in volume 
from month to month or year to year 
are more likely to bear a primary re- 
lationship to building activity than to 
sales effort. A manufacturer that 
represented only a small part of the 
total industry might, by greater effort 
or reduced prices, double his sales 
while the market total remained sta- 
tionary. We, obviously, cannot do this. 
Fortunately for our studies, the 
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Applications of 
Statistical Market 
Analyses 


IN ADVERTISING 


l. Preparing and “'sell- 


ing’ the budget. 


2. Allocating the amount 
of advertising to vari- 


ous fields. 


3. Timing the advertising 
to periods of maximum 


activity. 


4. Evaluating the effect 


of advertising. 


IN SALES 


1. Establishing quotas. 


2. Measuring sales 
ciency. 


3. Equalizing territories. 


4. Adjusting prices. 


5. Measuring competitive 
sales effort. 
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Fig. |. Correlation of flush valve shipments to square feet of building contracts let. (Units 
of average deviation from base average 1925-1928) 


building industry in the thirty-seven 
Eastern states is exhaustively analyzed 
by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
whose statistics, conveniently assem- 
bled, made extensive research on con- 
ditions on this side of the Rockies un- 
necessary. Since our studies were 
based on the premise that our flush 
valve sales followed building activity, 
the first step was to plot both for a 
period of years. Fig. 1 shows that 
there is marked correlation. Note that 
the square footage of building con- 
tracts let was used instead of dollar 
value. Building costs vary to a large 
degree, but a certain number of square 
feet in each type of building will rep- 
resent the market for one flush valve 
regardless of the cost of the building. 
For example, the careful measurement 
of the floor area of hospitals of vari- 
ous sizes and consultation with hospi- 
tal architects established a figure of 
roughly 1,000 sq. ft. per flush valve. 
Mention of a specific type of build- 
ing suggests that all types of build- 
ings are not equally good prospects for 
flush valves in proportion to their floor 
area. This is true. The sanitary fa- 
cilities of an industrial plant are not 
nearly as great per capita as an apart- 
ment house, where a bathroom is pro- 
vided for every family unit. Or con- 
sider the modern hotel with a bath in 
every room. Therefore, the construc- 
tion totals must be subdivided into 
types of buildings and the various 
types weighted according to their 
value as flush valve markets. Fig. 2 
shows the correlation between a 
weighted curve of contracts awarded 
for the past three years and the Sloan 
Valve Company shipments curve. 
Shipments are used instead of sales 
because there is an appreciable time 
lag between the letting of the general 
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contract and the shipment of the flush 
valves to the job. Moreover, invoices 
are made on the shipping date so that 
a prediction of shipments is also a 
direct estimate of accounts receivable 
for a given period. The time lag, 
which averages as much as six months 
or more in some classifications, per- 
mits predictions of considerable accu- 
racy that far in advance? 

In March, 1938, at a meeting of 
company executives the advertising 
department made a prediction for 
1938 business that permitted us to 
guarantee full time employment for 
the year to our plant employes. On 
Dec. 31, shipments were two per cent 
above the prediction, a result too close 
for comfort as it implied infallibility 
in the method. A nice ten or fifteen 
per cent error would have been more 
comforting. It’s hard to live up to 
quasi-perfection. 

Since it is intended to show rather 
how these surveys were used than how 


they were made, no mention has been 
made of many of the factors that had 
to be analyzed before we arrived at 
a workable formula. The degree of 
influence of each type of building was 
extremely difficult to determine and is 
still subject to the correction of fur- 
ther analysis. The effects of competi- 
tion, while averaging out over a fairly 
long period, have to be taken into con- 
sideration for brief periods, together 
with the price structure, changes in 
sales policy and similar influences that 
have no mathematical expression. In 
short, there is no substitute for expe- 
rience in your own field, but there 
are enormously helpful statistical aids. 
How these aids were compiled involves 
an explanation of statistical procedure 
that is covered fully in any standard 
text. A word of caution, however, to 
the amateur statistician—you'll come 
to grief without at least a superficial 
knowledge of statistics and a good 
text to refer to. Figures don’t lie, but 
they don’t always mean what they 
seem. 

A statistical analysis of the market 
is an invaluable aid to the advertising 
department in (1) preparing and “‘sell- 
ing” the budget, (2) allocating the 
amount of advertising to various 
fields, (3) timing the advertising to 
periods of maximum activity, and (4) 
in evaluating the effect of advertising. 

(1) I opened this discussion by de- 
claring that a fact is hard to get 
around. It is particularly advan- 
tageous to be working with facts when 
making up a budget and promoting its 
approval. Of all the formulas used 
in budget preparation, none wander 
very far from consideration of antici- 
pated sales in relation to past sales. If 
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Fig. 2. Correlation between flush valve shipments and weighted index of building. (Twelve 


months moving totals corrected for lag.) 


Note: Index of contracts awarded has been 
arbitrarily lowered five points on the chart for greater clearness 
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you can show an obvious correlation 
between your sales and the entire mar- 
ket in the past, and can make a dem- 
onstrable prediction of sales for the 
coming year—a prediction based on 
known circumstances—there is very 
little ground for argument when you 
seek approval of your contemplated 


course. 


(2) Although the determination of 
how much to spend in the various 
parts of a market is really budget 
making, I have separated it because of 
the flexibility which constant market 
analysis gives to advertising expendi- 
tures. With real knowledge to work 
with, advertising may be curtailed or 
increased during the year and the cost 
per unit of sale kept nearly constant. 

An interesting example of the value 
of accurate knowledge in assigning the 
right proportion of advertising to a 
given market is shown in Figs. 3, 4 
and 5. Previously to our statistical 
studies Market “A” always received 
an equal share of the sum allotted to 
fringe markets. The plumbing and 
architectural fields are, logically 
enough, our principal dependence, but 
there are certain types of buildings 
which are large users of flush valves 
in proportion to their size and for 
years we have advertised to owners 
and managers in these fringe fields. 
Market “A” was one of them. 

With a spectacular increase in dol- 
lar volume spent in this field, the pub- 
lication representatives in Market “A” 
presented a strong case for an in- 
creased advertising program (Fig. 3). 
Analysis showed, however, that not 
only were the increased expenditures 
caused by additions and alterations 
that did not usually include plumbing 
(Fig. 4), but that the whole market 
in proportion to other fields was 
grotesquely small (Fig. 5) and that 
we had erred in spending too large 
rather than too small a part of our 
budget in cultivating that part of the 
building market. Market analysis 
tends to bring a blurred picture into 
sharp focus. 


(3) The timing of advertising to 
specific periods of activity (seasonal 
Variation) can only be accomplished 
by knowing when these seasons occur 
in relation to your product. In the 
building field some types of buildings 
take much longer to erect than others. 
The general contract for a small or 
medium sized apartment may be fol- 
lowed by an order for flush valves 
within two or three months, while an 
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office building may lag for six months 
or more. The seasonal variation of 
neither your sales nor that of the mar- 
ket as told you by the publication 
representative may be the true picture. 
You must determine the times when 
buyers are ready to order your prod- 
uct and concentrate advertising ac- 
cordingly. 


(4) The evalution of industrial ad- 
vertising is difficult enough at best. 
Market analysis gives us a rough but 
easy check. Since each type of build- 
ing has a square foot per flush valve 
value, it is possible to determine ap- 
proximately the number of valves to 
be expected in each field, based on past 
experience. If the expectation is con- 
siderably bettered without special 
sales effort, the result can reasonably 
be attributed to advertising. 

It is obvious that this simple statis- 
tical analysis is fully as valuable, or 
more so, to the sales department as to 
the advertising department. That the 
advertising department should have 
developed this method in our organi- 
zation is due merely to our method of 
administration—each of the principal 
executives having primary responsi- 
bilities but all at liberty to work on 
mutual problems. 


The principal sales uses of a statis- 
tical market analysis are: (a) Estab- 
lishing quotas; (b) measuring sales 
efficiency; (c) equalizing territories; 
(d) adjusting prices; and (e) in meas- 
uring competitive effort. 


(a) Dodge Building Reports are 
used to control salesmen’s activities 
and consequently Dodge statistics tie 
in admirably in setting tentative 
quotas, since the statistics merely re- 
flect in condensed form the leads the 
men have actually received. At the 
present time only a national quota is 
actually set up from statistical infor- 
mation, as the development of this 
activity is comparatively recent. How- 
ever, it is known to the main office 
what each territory should produce, 
although salesmen have not been ad- 
vised of quotas and will not be until 
enough experience has been gained to 
prove to the men that the goal is at- 
tainable and equitable. In the build- 
ing field county break-down figures 
are available so that it is a simple mat- 
ter (knowing the value of each type 
of building) to arrange the data by 
salesmen’s territories. 


(b) Formerly we relied on a month- 
ly bulletin giving “Positions in Sales”’ 
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Fig. 3. Market "A"—Cumulative increase 
over preceding year 
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over preceding year 
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as a stimulant, but this is a more or less 
inaccurate measure of accomplish- 
ment since the order for a single large 
job may, and often does, put some 
man at the top of the list for a month 
regardless of his other efforts. More- 
over, the average man in an average 
or small territory where activity may 
be light has little encouragement from 
seeing his name near the bottom of 
the list each month. Knowing the 
(Continued on page 73) 
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All-day session gets suggestions from management 


and key executives for improvement of advertising 


N.I.A.A. Eastern Regional Conference 


@ MANAGEMENT'S viewpoint on 
the industrial advertising manager’s 
work and its appraisal by other key 
executives of a typical business organi- 
zation were aired in an all-day regional 
conference of Eastern chapters of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation at Newark, March 15. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Indus- 
trial Marketers of New Jersey under 
the chairmanship of Harry M. Carroll, 
advertising manager, Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Co-chairmen were 
Herb Mercready, Magnus Chemical 
Company, Garwood, and Kenneth W. 
Bailey, Primary Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N. J. The theme of the conference 
was “Mirrors of Marketing.” 

Morning and afternoon speakers in- 
cluded: Charles P. Gulick, chairman 
of the board, National Oil Products 
Company; George E. Stringfellow, 
vice-president, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc.; M. A. Moore, comptroller, Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration; John Barr, purchasing agent, 
Ingersoll-Rand Company; E. D. You- 
mans, technical manager, Okonite 
Company; C. S. Ching, director of 
industrial and public relations, United 
States Rubber Company, R. C. Mad- 
dux, managing director, New Jersey 
Council; Thomas T. Keehane, sales en- 
gineer, Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation; Joseph Rosen- 
thal, plant engineer, United Color and 
Pigment Company; Arthur Yorke, 
distributor, Hansen-Yorke, Inc.; and 
H. D. Nacy, district service manager, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Gulick, representing the man- 
agement viewpoint on industrial ad- 
vertising, asked that management as 
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Just before the N.I.A.A. Eastern Regional Conference convened at Newark, N. J., last month, 
Gustavus Sickles, Jr., caught this group attentively listening to Stanley A. Knisely, left, 
advertising manager, Republic Steel Corporation, and N.I.A.A. president. The audience, left 
to right, includes Charles McDonough, publicity manager, Cumbustion Engineering Company, 
New York; C. F. Lindholm, president, Falstrom Company, Passaic; Samuel E. Gold, sales and 
advertising manager, Lignum-Vitae Products Corp., Jersey City; John Kidde, Jr., Walter 
Kidde Sales Co., Bloomfield; and Edward Perazone, president, Lignum-Vitae Products Corp. 


well as the public be taught both the 
“why” and the “how” of advertising. 
His talk is reported more fully on an- 
other page. 

Mr. Keehane, presenting the sales- 
man’s viewpoint, stressed the impor- 
tance of close contact between adver- 
tising and sales department. Business 
paper advertising, which reaches a 
market consisting of known pros- 
pects, is helpful in providing salesmen 
with leads, he said. It is particularly 
useful in introducing a new product 
by an old established company. Co- 
operation between sales and advertising 
men is particularly important in con- 
nection with direct mail advertising, 





he declared. A list of 100 prospects 
supplied by a salesman is better than 
a list of 1,000 culled from a directory. 
Direct mail can be extremely helpful 
to salesmen if used with discretion so 
that a company gains a reputation 
among purchasers for sending out only 
useful information. 


Mr. Barr, offering the viewpoint of 
a professional buyer whose business it 
is to shop around to find best val- 
ues, pointed out that a “big advertis- 
ing build-up” is unnecessary for his 
type. The ideal copy for professional 
buyers, he said, gives a brief statement 
of what the product is, a simple and 
(Continued on page 63) 
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“IT am buying potential sales when I okay an advertising appropriation—and I expect 
to make a profit on my investment,” says this executive who believes showmanship in 
advertising is the greatest force in selling and tells what he expects advertising to do 


Edison Advertising 


@ MOST of you are professional ad- 
vertising men. Your jargon of media, 
layout, typography, copy, illustration 
and engravings, frankly, to me, is just 
jargon. May I tell you—as the 
man who has okayed many advertis- 
ing appropriations—just what it is 
I am buying. I’m buying potential 
sales—and I expect to make a profit 
upon my investment. I do not buy 
“space” in this or that business pub- 
lication. I do not buy a “cycle” of 
advertisements, for instance in Time. 
Nor do I buy a motion picture, or a 
house organ or a direct mail campaign. 
I buy what I think is the best prod- 
uct that the advertising profession 
has for sale—and that is showman- 
ship. I know that the proper kind 
of showmanship produces profitable 
sales. 

I am quite aware that showmanship 
is not at all a new term in your pro- 
I think it quite likely, in 
fact, that the term was actually in- 
vented by some one of you. And yet, 
to me, it is quite the crux of adver- 
tising’s importance. It is the union 
point where advertising becomes valu- 
able to sales effort. It is what makes 
advertising a usable commodity in our 
business. In fact, it is by virtue of 
showmanship that advertising has be- 
come the great force it is in today’s 
selling. 


fession. 


Let me tell you what I mean by 
showmanship. I must use examples 
from our own experience because, nat- 
urally, that is what I know best. And 
yet I am quite sure that that which 
is true of my experience and my com- 
pany’s problems is true of yours, and 


From an address before the Eastern 
Regional Conference, Industrial Market- 
- of New Jersey, Newark, N. J., March 
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By G. E. STRINGFELLOW 


Vice-President, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


that the principles which apply to our 
marketing problems apply to others as 
well. Naturally, I am going to dis- 
cuss projects which worked. 

Some time ago I was asked to ap- 
prove a campaign which was to appear 
in a publication largely distributed to 
one of our basic industries. This in- 
dustry is an important group of cus- 
tomers for us. The money called 
for in the advertising requisition was 
well justified by our volume of busi- 
ness. And, I must say, the advertise- 
ments submitted said a lot of nice 
things about our battery and how 
they could be used in this industry. 
They even showed the product in use 
in various mills—and I was told that 
this device was tying the campaign 
directly to the industry. 

Yet I missed something in that cam- 
paign. What I missed was showman- 
ship, and I said so. It seemed to me 
that we were dealing with this indus- 
try not only as sellers, but as buyers. 
We use a lot of the industry’s prod- 
uct in our battery. The members of 





D. G. Hunter, Barber Asphalt Company, 
center, and two Simmons-Boardman repre- 
sentatives, J. C. Jones, left, and H. B. 


greetings at the 
Regional Conference 


exchange 
Eastern 


Bolander, 
N.1.A.A. 


the industry and ourselves had some- 
thing in common. Wasn’t there some 
way we could dramatize that? 

I wanted the advertising to be use- 
ful to me as an effective selling tool— 
not as just so many nice words said 
about our product—no matter how 
effective the words, or how exciting 
the illustration. 

So the campaign was revised. In- 
stead of dramatizing our battery, we 
dramatized the industry’s product that 
was in it. We gave this basic indus- 
try back its own arguments. We said 
that the product was strong. That it 
was long-lived. That it was a mod- 
ern material. That it was light in 
weight. We gave this industry just 
exactly what it was saying—and it 
could hardly disagree with us. It nat- 
urally fell in line with our own selling 
points. It could hardly deny its own. 
We made our battery interesting in 
its terms—and there, gentlemen, I 
think you have the essence of what I 
mean by showmanship. 

I think that showmanship consists 
of dramatizing your story in the 
terms of the people to whom you are 
going to tell it. Why be tolerant of 
advertising which starts off with “I,” 
“We,” “Our Factory” or “Our Great 
Organization?” The quickest way to 
arouse a man’s interest is to step up 
to him and say, “I know something 
very interesting about you.” You can’t 
get him to move away until he has 
heard the whole story! 

That campaign of ours which I have 
just described worked. First it gave us 
good advertising—but I would remind 
you that I am not too much interested 
in advertising as such. What it did was 
to make the industry’s product inter- 
esting to the industry. Soon we found 
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The character at the left with his hat on is Bob Hamilton, sales manager, The Dumore Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., emphasizing a point to actors working on set for his new sound slide film, 
“How to Dumore.” The production was made by Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., Chicago 





that the industry was interested in our 
product as a fine example of fabrica- 
tion. Not only was it listening to 
our advertising story—it was telling 
it to others in a way that was building 
business for us and for itself. I dare 
say that this industry put as much 
time and effort into publicizing our 
battery that year as we did in telling 
our story to the industry itself. 
Along quite another line, I am 
reminded of an occasion where show- 
manship made the advertising budget 
seem like a bargain that my company 
couldn’t have afforded to be without. 
We decided that industrial motion pic- 
tures would be a good medium to 
use to show the merits of our product. 
A suitable producer was engaged. A 
satisfactory script was written. It 
would have been quite possible to put 
the motion picture into production at 
once and have it ready for showing at 
the end of six weeks. Instead of that, 
the picture was not completed for 
sixteen weeks—and the difference of 
ten weeks was well worth-while be- 
cause it was during that period that 
showmanship was put into the picture. 
We realized that we knew all the 
good points of our battery and that 
it was not difficult to dramatize them 
in the picture. But we also realized 
that out in the field there were po- 
tential customers who were not buy- 
ing our battery and who did not 
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appreciate its good points. We invited 
these men who were not buying from 
us to help us make our motion pic- 
ture! 

One edition of the film was made 
to apply to mining operations. Now 
what we wanted to do was to make 
an authoritative mine picture. We 
had already had our script checked 
by the United States Bureau of Mines. 
But we went to a mine operator who 
just wasn’t having any of our bat- 
teries. We explained to him that we 
did not want to claim for our bat- 
tery any qualities which it did not 
have in actual mine operation. We 
told him that it would be easy to 
get men who would praise the battery. 
But that what we wanted was some- 
one who used another battery and 
could point out where our arguments 
over-reached the bounds. We knew 
that he knew more about mining than 
ourselves. Would he help us? 


We asked him to come to Mr. 
Edison’s Laboratory at West Orange 
for a session among the picture peo- 
ple, our advertising staff, our engi- 
neers and himself. The man was com- 
plimented—and he was extremely 
helpful. He suggested a great many 
changes in the script. The man was 
definitely helpful in improving the 
picture. But before he was through 
he had sold himself on our battery. 
We applied the same method to other 





unfriendly people in the mining indus- 
try. Most of those asked to our fac- 
tory, came—not to see our factory, 
but to help us make a motion picture! 
That motion picture was paid for be- 
fore it was even once exhibited. There 
was showmanship in the making of 
the picture—and there was more show- 
manship in the picture because the 
very men we wanted to sell had put 
it there! We put their interests first 
—and we got them interested in our 
battery. And we are still getting 
dividends on that picture. 

Just one more illustration to show 
that the methods I have outlined are 
not necessarily specific points. They 
do not apply only to our business. 
And again I want to say that I am 
deliberately telling success stories 
only. Our battery is, as you may 
know, an accessory product. You 
can no more use a battery by itself 
than you can take a ride on a gallon 
of gasoline without an automobile. 
We have to show other products to 
illustrate ours. 

One of our largest markets is the 
industrial truck field—you know those 
battery trucks you see at railroad sta- 
tions and in warehouses. You see 
them in factories, too, hauling mate- 
rials and partially manufactured items 
from one operation to the next—or 
from finish point to shipping point. 
Well, factories are mighty important 
customers of ours and we devised what 
we thought was an excellent advertis- 
ing campaign showing the product in 
use. 

We employed the formula of talk- 
ing “You” instead of “I,” and we felt 
quite confident that here was adver- 
tising which was going to produce. But 
we did one thing more with that ad- 
vertising. We put showmanship into 
it. We learned that the Industrial 
Truck Statistical Association planned 
an executive committee meeting in 
New York. We asked them to let 
us show them what we were doing 
to increase the sales of their prod- 
ucts, through an advertising cam- 
paign. At our request, the agency 
prepared a presentation calculated to 
show that the advertising was even 
more their advertising than it was ours 
—and this was perfectly true. But 
had we not carried that advertising 
showmanship just that one step far- 
ther, I am sure that it would never 
have occurred to them that we were 
spending as much money advertising 
their product as our own. The cam- 
(Continued on page 75) 
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HERE'S YOUR “BIRD'S EYE ViEW" 
OF OUR 1939 ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
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sical pages from bulletins and folders used by Gardner-Denver Company to acquaint its sales force with the objectives and reasons why 
4s advertising activities. The company firmly believes that the advertising cannot be most effective unless it receives adequate codper- 
. from the salesmen, which cannot be expected unless they are familiar with what is being done and understand what it is all about 


euhandising the Aduertising te 


By B. P. SPANN 


Advertising Manager, Gardner-Den- 
ver Company, Quincy, Ill. 


@ None of us questions the fact that 
advertising is an aid to selling, a part 
of the selling process—but do we 
sometimes forget this simple and basic 
truth? We admit that the szlesman 
is the most important factor in indus- 
trial selling—but advertising here en- 
ters the picture and performs many 
sales functions more quickly, more 
cheaply, and more easily than sales- 
men alone can perform them. Adver- 
tising is an aid to selling; therefore it 
is an aid to the salesman and is de- 
signed to carry out this function. 

In order that the man in the field 
may take advantage of the advertising 
his company is doing, it is, therefore, 
necessary for him to know all of the 
facts concerning the procedure that 
the advertising department is follow- 
ing. It must be pointed out to him 
how the advertising will help him in 
his job. He in turn, when his inter- 
est has been sufficiently aroused, will 
give his comments and suggestions and 
these will form the basis of many and 
varied advertising presentations. The 
salesman cannot take advantage of ad- 
vertising unless he knows and under- 
stands the objectives for which the 
advertising has been designed. How 
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If you want the best cooperation from the salesmen 
in your advertising program you must tell them what 
it is designed to do and how to use it in their work 


can he know these things?—tell him! 

It has been our thought for some 
time that one of the weak links in in- 
dustrial advertising is the lack of mer- 
chandising the advertising to the man 
in the field. In our enthusiasm to 
have attractive and powerful adver- 
tisements, we sometimes lose sight of 
the fact that in addition to the ad- 
vertisements themselves we must sell 
them to the salesman so that he may 
capitalize on the good work that the 
presentations have accomplished. A 
definite program of merchandising our 
advertisements has been set up by the 
Gardner-Denver Company and we are 
glad to say that the results we have 
obtained thus far have been gratify- 
ing. 

In the latter part of 1938, a special 
letter was written to our entire selling 
organization telling of the importance 
for them to know the what, why, 
where and when of our advertising 
procedure. We informed them that 
all pertinent facts regarding our ad- 
vertising of 1939 would be sent to 
them throughout the year. It was 
pointed out how this information 


could be used to great advantage in 
helping them in their sales activities. 
The response to this first letter was 
even more than we had hoped and 
showed a definite interest in the plan. 

Once each month reprints of the 
advertisements that have appeared for 
the Gardner-Denver Company during 
that month are mailed to our entire 
personnel. At the top of each reprint 
appears the name and date of issue of 
the magazine that carried the adver- 
tisement. One copy of each reprint 
is bound in a group and mailed per- 
sonally to each salesman. Attached 
to each group is a bulletin which pre- 
sents to the reader one phase of our 
advertising procedure. 

As these bulletins are sent out 
monthly, twelve separate opportunities 
are given to sell and merchandise our 
program, so that the man in the field 
will gain a clear picture of the sched- 
ule as it has been set up. The themes 
of the twelve bulletins have been 
chosen in advance so that we may have 
a complete and running story to pre- 
sent to our readers. Throughout the 
entire series we solicit the comments, 
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suggestions and criticisms of our sales- 
men so that, in addition to receiving 
many valuable thoughts, we make each 
individual feel that he is a definite 
part of the entire scheme. It is nat- 
ural that a man is always interested 
in a work of which he has an actual 
part. 

The first bulletin that 
gave a bird’s-eye view of our 1939 
advertising. A brief but 
planation of the general phases of our 
Its pur- 


went out 
clear ex- 


program were pointed out. 
pose was to evoke comment—favor- 
able or unfavorable (and we received 
much of both types)—on the general 
scheme of the advertising—where it 
is placed and whom it reaches. It asked 
for comments as to whether we were 
slighting some markets and _ con- 
centrating too heavily on others. 

Bulletin No. 2 was devoted to the 
content of our advertising. It was 
accompanied by reprints of advertise- 
ments and these were pointed out as 
examples of the type of copy being 
used. An explanation of why we in- 
cluded certain points in our copy and 
omitted others was given. Again we 
requested comments as to what we do 
—the kind of advertising we use. 

Bulletin No. 3, which will be sent 
out in March, will be the first treat- 
ment given a particular market. We 
will discuss the type of advertising 
which we do in market No. 1—and 
will show how we are covering this 
market with the means at our disposal. 
It will suggest alternate themes and 
challenges the reader to give his 
opinions. 

The fourth bulletin will deal with 
the question—“How does our adver- 
tising stand up with that of other 
manufacturers in our field?” It will 
make comparisons, both favorable and 
unfavorable, of Gardner-Denver ad- 
vertising and that of other manufac- 
turers. We again will work into the 
regular copy a request for the reader’s 
Own opinion. 

Bulletin No. 5 will deal with an- 
other of our primary markets. We 
will make a complete analysis of the 
market and show the extent of the 
coverage we are getting—inviting 
comments regarding the publications 
we have chosen. 

Bulletin No. 6 will take up the ques- 
tion of regional versus national maga- 
zines. We realize that this subject 
will cause much comment from our 
sales organization inasmuch as we 
have so many branch offices and terri- 
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| @ OUT of a display of advertis- 
ing to architects and builders by 
Washington, 


“Quiet 


108 companies at 
| D. C., last month, the 
| Water” campaign of Sloan Valve 
| Company, Chicago, was given first 
| award for general excellence. The 
| series of pages, some in black, others 
| in color, is running in a wide list 

of business papers reaching the 

architectural, plumbing, and insti- 
tutional fields, and was designed by 

W. D. Murphy, advertising man- 

ager. Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & 

Finn, Inc., Chicago, is the agency 
| in charge; R. B. Williams is ac- 
| count executive. 
The exhibit was held under the 

auspices of the Association of Fed- 
| eral Architects and its magazine 
The Federal Architect in conjunc- 
tion with a meeting of the associa- 
tion to promote better understand- 
ing between material men and the 


federal architects and engineers. 





tories. However, we welcome this 
comment as many valuable suggestions 
will result. 

Bulletin No. 7 will deal with our 
third market study. It will be de- 
voted to a particular market, how we 
cover it, circulation of the media used, 
etc. Criticisms both on the type of 
advertisements and the publications 
used will be invited. 

Bulletin No. 8 will cover, so far as 
possible, the subject of continuity in 
our advertising. It will explain the 
need for continuity and show how we 
endeavor to get it in the various pub- 
lications. It will bring up the ques- 
tion of concentration versus scatter- 
ing of our advertisements. It will 
discuss our advertising in regard to 








SLOAN “4 VALVES 





| Best Advertising to Architects 


The largest suppliers of building 
materials and equipment were rep- 
resented in the competition. Other 
awards were: Second award for gen- 
eral excellence, Hope Steel Sash 
Company; third award for general 
excellence, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany; for artistic appeal, Rising & 
Nelson Slate Company; for magne- 
tic quality, Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company (no kidding); for 
clear and simple story, C. H. Hig- 
gins Inks; for photographic excel- 
lence, Guastidius. 

The jury was as follows: Admiral 
Ben Moreell, chief, Bureau Yards 
and Docks; L. M. Leisenring, su- 
pervising architect, Quartermaster 
General’s Office; W. C. Clark, ma- 
terials expert, Procurement Divi- 
sion; Arthur B. Heaton, president, 
Washington Building Congress; and 
Leon D. Hansen, vice-president, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- | 
born, Inc. 


such matters as coverage duplication, 

The ninth bulletin will again be a 
market survey number, devoted to a 
particular market. It will describe the 
media used and ask for suggestions and 
criticisms. 

Bulletin No. 10 will show how we 
are reaching the influencing factors in 
helping to make selling easier. It will 
describe the value of executive, stu- 
dent, and pass-along circulation. It 
will ask opinions as to the value of 
these influencing factors to the vari- 
ous salesmen—requesting opinions as 
to possible better ways of reaching 
them. 

Bulletin No. 11 will take up the last 
of our primary markets. The publi- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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By ARTHUR YORKE 


Secretary-Treasurer, Hansen & Yorke Co., Inc., New York 


What Constitutes a Satisfactory 
Distributor Relationship? 


@ LET US assume that you as a 
manufacturer are interested in sell- 
ing your product through industrial 
distributors. What can you do to 
make the job as simple as possible? 
First, let’s examine the matter of a 
sales policy. The manufacturer who 
desires to sell through industrial dis- 
tributors can work under one of three 
policies: (1) Exclusive; (2) Selec- 
tive; or (3) Open. In the first case, 
he limits his distribution outlets to 
distributor in each distribution 
center. Quite naturally, the average 
distributor finds this type of setup 
most desirable since he receives full 
benefit of all missionary work and 
advertising done in the territory. 


one 


The second option, selective distri- 
bution, infers the limitation of dis- 
tributor outlets to a number, adequate 
to cover a territory. It implies frank- 
ness as to the names and number of 
distributors. Distributors 


territories realize that more than one 


in many 


is necessary for complete coverage. 
They have an obligation to be as frank 
as they expect the manufacturer to be 
in explaining how much of a job they 
can do. With selective distribution, 
the benefits of missionary work and 
advertising are only slightly less than 
in the case of exclusive distribution. 
The third option—the open type 
of distribution—infers a policy of 
selling any or all industrial distribu- 
tors. It is, undoubtedly, a necessary 
method in the case of some products. 
The manufacturer, however, must re- 
alize that the interest given his line 
by the distributor and his sales force 
will be in direct proportion to the de- 


avrom an address before the Eastern 
€gional Conference, Industrial Marketers 
of New Jersey, Newark, N. J., March 15. 
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Types of sales policies; what “profit” includes; 
kinds of codperation; effective advertising appeals 


gree of loyalty extended to the dis- 
tributor. 

Running a very poor fourth to the 
three methods already mentigned is 
the “‘so-called” sales policy which con- 
templates a very brave show of codp- 
eration to the distributor’s face and 
a sneaking “direct” of all orders about 
which the manufacturer feels the 
distributor won’t find out. This pol- 
icy obviously is adopted by manufac- 
turers who look on mill supply houses 
as Customers or a necessary evil. 

In my experience, gentlemen, the 
only manufacturers who have been 
truly successful in gaining the com- 
plete confidence and codperation of 
industrial distributors have been those 
who looked on their distributors as 
a part of their own sales organization 
and not as customers. With this in 
mind, let’s look at the matter of the 
working margin of profit given the 
distributor to repay him for stocking 


and handling sales of your product. 


The profit on a line is naturally the 
strongest sales incentive the manu- 
facturer can use. In discussing profit 
with your distributors, however, or 
in using the profit angle in your ad- 
vertising to distributors, remember 
that profit to the distributor involves 
many factors. The distributor’s profit 
is a function of: 


1. Size of inventory and its turn- 
over. We have some lines that turn- 
over twice a year and others six times, 
but in either case we could not cut 
down on our inventory and give our 
customer the service they are entitled 
to. Naturally, the profits must be 
larger on the slow moving items. 


2. Difficulty of selling. On some 
items demonstrations are necessary to 
adapt tools to customers’ particular 
At no time can we afford to, 


(Continued on page 68) 


needs. 





Four Points to Remember When 
Selling Through Distributors 


1, Establish a straightforward sales policy and stick to it. 


2. Establish a margin of profit for distributors which is an incentive. 


3, Keep telling your distributors about the first two and keep show- 
ing them WHERE and HOW to get business. 


4, Tell industry about your product and tie in that advertising and 
selling with your distributors. 
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CHAPTER Il 
Functions of the Advertising 
Department 
@ IN 1923, this chapter of the series 
began with this statement: “Advertis- 
ing in the industrial field is still often 
found lacking for a place to settle. 
As a consequence, this division of 
marketing is often handled by anyone 
from the president, secretary, purchas- 
ing agent or advertising manager 
down to the stationery clerk.” 

But much water has gone over the 
dam in these last sixteen years. In- 
dustrial advertising has grown up. A 
very much larger proportion of the 
companies selling to industry have or- 
ganized competent advertising depart- 
ments and many have also sought the 
additional talent and counsel of adver- 
tising agencies. 

Regardless ef who performs this 
part of the marketing work of a com- 
pany, the fact remains that there are 
certain definite tasks to be performed, 
and these will bear study. We shall 
outline and group them and hire 
someone for each set of allied duties. 

For illustration, we shall consider a 
manufacturing concern with an ad- 
vertising appropriation of $100,000 to 
$300,000, as this ought to introduce 
most of the problems. Depending 
upon the kind and number of prod- 
ucts and markets, some concerns must 
build up quite a complete advertising 
department to spend $100,000 intelli- 
gently, including the services of an 
advertising agency, while in another 
line an advertising manager, secretary 
and one assistant can often do a com- 
plete job. 


The Principal Duties Outlined 


1. Propuct ANALYSIS. 
2. MARKET ANALYSIS. 
These two tasks (outlined in the 
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Effective Industrial Aduertusing 


11-Functions of the Advertising Department 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Manager Sales Promotion Division, Inland 
Steel Company, and Advertising Manager, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Evans was the founder and the first 
president of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association and was president of the 
Engineering Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago, 1924-25. He is recognized as one of 
the leading and most successful industrial 
advertising managers in the country today 


first article of the series) when not 
too extensive, can be carried on under 
the wing of the advertising manager 
with the help of one of his assistants 
specializing alone in research, or by 
the production division. The sales 
promotion assistant (if there is one) 
working on new products and markets 
also may take part in this background 
development. 

3. APPROPRIATION CONTROL. The 
advertising appropriation, based on a 
certain percentage of expected sales 
for the year, should be planned well 
in advance, but kept flexible enough 
for additions or a quick cut if neces- 
sary. This work, of course, is handled 
personally by the advertising manager. 

4. ADVERTISING PLaNs. The ad- 
vertising manager develops, checks 
and rechecks to see that each product 
campaign is properly balanced and 
timed, that proper themes are followed 
and all work carried to a conclusion. 

§. SELLING THE ORGANIZATION. 
A never-ending job that is always 
demanding time. Unfortunately it 
seems that it is practically impossible 
to balance this. Many advertising 
managers either spend most of their 
time trying to keep their organizations 
sold, or are so wrapped up in their 
work and in doing a good job that 
they do not let the organization know 
enough about it, and often fail 
through lack of teamwork with the 
sales and other departments. 





6. Space Buyinc. A task very 
few advertising managers spend enough 
time on. It should not be relegated to 
another person if it is at all possible 
to interview representatives and make 
the buying decisions personally. Cir- 
culation figures alone do not tell the 
story. Every effort should be made 
to get a more intimate picture of 
every market and the magazines coy- 
ering them. 

7. Copy PREPARATION. Using the 
term to apply to advertising for pub- 
lication and direct mail work. Here 
is where the advertising manager may 
be relieved, but not sit back and act 
as critic. Ideas as to the layout, type 
of appeal, illustration, etc., should 
come continually from the advertising 
manager to be worked out by his 
assistants or advertising agency. 

8. GENERAL Propuction. This is 
the business end of the advertising de- 
partment and includes the purchase of 
paper, cuts, artwork, photos, printing 
stock, keeping files, etc. This work is 
easily handled by a chief clerk, or if 
there is not too much volume, may 
be combined with the research divi- 
sion. 

9. STocK AND INVENTORY. A con- 
siderable sum is wasted each year in 
many advertising departments by not 
using up all of the advertising litera- 
ture in an intelligent and useful way 
before it becomes out of date. This 
should be watched carefully. 

10. SmmpLe Accountinc. An ab- 
solute essential in most advertising de- 
partments, especially when advertising 
is done for a number of separate divi- 
sions of a company. Costs usually 
should be maintained in three divi- 
sions: First, by department or prod- 
uct; second, by type of media much 
as publication advertising, direct mail, 
catalogs, etc.; third, by markets, if it 
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4 THE material in this series of articles was first written by Mr. Evans in 1923 for “Class” in 
jer to sketch plans and methods that had proved resultful in industrial advertising up to 
t time. There was no attempt to cover every detail but simply to touch upon and outline the 
important activities of the advertising and sales promotion departments of companies selling to 


the industrial market. 
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is possible to get this breakdown. This 
work should be handled by the pro- 
duction division. 

11. Mamimc Lists. Under the 
supervision of the production clerk. 

12. Sates ANALysis. This work, 
if done in the advertising department, 
may be tied up closely with the mail- 
ing list, and together may create a 
separate division of the department. 
It is handled by operators, or if un- 
important can be included under the 
production division. 


13. Sates Promotion. ‘Sales pro- 
motion is a growing branch of mar- 
keting that is now often requiring a 
separate division if its full possibilities 
are to be realized. 

Of course, there are many other 
duties in the average industrial ad- 
vertising department, but most of 
them are closely allied to those men- 
tioned and can probably be added to 
the tasks of various members of the 
department without overburdening. A 
typical personnel chart is shown here- 
with. 


The Advertising Manager 
and His Personal Tasks 


Appropriation control and proper 
balancing of campaigns take a good 
portion of time if handled carefully. 
Too often an advertising manager 
with his head just above water, spends 
the amount allotted to a certain manu- 
facturing division, just in taking care 
of special requests of executives and 
department managers. True, he may 
be codperating with other depart- 
ments, but before he realizes it, the 
money has all been spent on a one- 
sided, poorly balanced effort. 

It is dificult to keep your equili- 
brium when it comes to codperating 
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The series of articles proved so popular that demand for reprints led to publication of the 
material in booklet form which again appeared in several editions. 
» have entered the industrial advertising field since that time also would find the material 
not only interesting but useful as well, and many of the older men would like to review it, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING asked Mr. Evans to re-edit and bring it up-to-date, but continue the 
simple outline form as in the original chapters. 


The first installment, published last month, dealt with “Product and Market Analysis Plans.” 
This month's chapter covers ‘Functions of the Advertising Department’ and subsequent install- 
ments will include “Media for Industrial Advertising”; ‘How Best to Use Business Papers”; ‘Mail 
‘Conversation’ Gets Prospects Inquiries”; and “How Advertising can Codperate with Sales.” 





with your organization. Some adver- 
tising managers try to keep entirely 
separate from the sales department, 
adhering to a set policy, rather than 
letting down a notch or two to co- 
operate with a salesman here or there 
on some pet scheme on which he is 
seeking help. You can sell soap and 
soda crackers to the housewife by 
straight advertising, but the salesman 
is still the principal factor when it 
comes to landing orders in the indus- 
trial field. The industrial advertising 
manager, therefore, will accomplish 
most who realizes this fact and quietly 
works along as the salesmen’s helper, 
clearing the paths before, breaking 
down sales resistance, and keeping 
contact between calls, so that the men 
on the firing line will have clear sail- 
ing. 

Time also must be spent with the 
executives, fitting your plans in with 
production and sales schedules. A 
short advertising session at each sales 
meeting will help you secure the 
salesmen’s ideas and also enable you 
to sell the salesmen on your own 
plans. Department managers also 
should have a clear picture of what 
you are doing, so they, too, may have 
confidence in this most intangible but 
essential division of the marketing 
program. 

Another of the advertising man- 
ager’s personal responsibilities is space 
buying, too big a subject even to 
touch upon here. It will be discussed 
in another chapter. Sales analysis and 
sales promotion, which is the adver- 
tising manager’s opportunity of the 
future, also will be treated later in 
the series. 


The Copy Men 


The advertising assistant shown at 


Believing that many men 
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the left of the chart (See page 23.) 
should handle the most important divi- 
sion of advertising and act as general * 
assistant. In addition to handling the 
work of his own division, he will take 
part in institutional advertising and 
other special work which is always 
coming before the department. He 
would also have a hand in dealer co- 
operation, outside display work and 
exhibits, if these activities are part of 
the program. Convention and exhibit 
work is usually best managed by the 
sales manager, with the advertising 
department helping on all display 
work or other details as they develop. 

The first assistant also is the logical 
man for the house magazine, even 
though the advertising manager must 
spend much of his time with it him- 
self. A house magazine for employes, 
while it may be developed, edited and 
printed by the advertising department, 
should be closely controlled by the 
personnel division. If the executives, 
labor service department and advertis- 
ing department together take an ac- 
tive interest in the house organ, it 
will be successful; but if it is a side- 
line of the advertising department 
alone it is not representative of the 
whole group of employes and falls far 
short of its possibilities. 

When two men are needed on ad- 
vertising, there are some who would 
divide this work so that the first man 
would do all publication advertising 
and important catalog and circular 
work for all lines, with the second 
man handling the minor copywriting. 
When there are widely separated lines 
and the volume will permit, we be- 
lieve it is always best to divide the 
work by departments or products in- 
stead of by importance of copy. These 
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two men will occasionally trade copy 
assignments to freshen their view- 
points and bring out new ideas. 

But remember, your inspiration and 
your knowledge, no matter how care- 
fully, cleverly and repeatedly imparted 
to these men, will not make up for a 
lack of contact on their part with the 
trade and its use of your products. 
Give them the advantage of actual 
experience in the field; then uncertain 
copy will clear up, their statements 
will become more convincing, and 
you will be the gainer. 

Work closely at all times with your 
copy men whether they be in your 
own department or in the employ of 
your agency, suggesting plan of at- 
tack, illustrations, themes, etc. With- 
out losing pride in personal achieve- 
ment, you must remember what re- 
sults should be the product of the de- 
partment. Never take credit yourself, 
but boost your men always. A plan 
of this kind makes for a smooth- 
running, satisfied group of workers 
that will adequately meet almost any 
marketing crisis. If factory workers 
are discontented, production falls, but 
if a copywriter is not mentally at 
ease, he can produce nothing of value. 
Have these men work as contact men 
with department managers, serving 
them at every opportunity. They will 
gain from this contact and help tie 
in your department with the others. 


In a small department you will al- 
ways find creative men doing quite a 
lot of their own buying, follow-up, 
etc. This is a good thing if not over- 
done. On the other hand, if the pro- 
duction division is alert and progres- 
sive, the creators may specialize al- 
most entirely on their work with 
better results. 

The sales promotion assistant also 
should work entirely on the creative 
side, in charge of all sales promotion 
activities. This work includes all the 
activities that might fall between the 
average advertising and sales depart- 
ments. If handled properly, it acts as 
a link between the two, multiplying 
and economizing the work of the sales 
department and sales force on the one 
hand, and timing and personalizing 
the effort of the advertising depart- 
ment on the other. 

In many cases the function of sales 
promotion has become so broad that 
the advertising manager is known as 
the sales promotion manager and ad- 
vertising becomes a division of the 
sales promotion department. 
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This sales trailer was built in the shops of 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Company and 
holds forty-eight Thor portable electric and 
pneumatic tools for demonstration on the job 





General Production 


The industrial advertising depart- 
ment, unlike most other divisions of 
the company, must be almost a com- 
plete business unit in itself. Buying, 
selling, accounting, stockkeeping and 
shipping come in for their share of 
attention. 

First, the advertising department 
usually needs its own correspondence 
filing system. There is nothing dif- 
ferent in this detail, except that it is 
often a good idea to maintain an addi- 
tional colored folder in many of the 
sections ‘marked “Permanent File.” 
These folders will keep the facts 
which are more permanent than the 
current letters. For instance, in the 
case of a publication, the ABC re- 
ports, circulation by states and voca- 
tions and other data are secure against 
the semi-annual clean-up and transfer 
of the other papers. 

As soon as publication space is pur- 
chased, a contract file must be main- 
tained. The manager can _ usually 
watch this closest by having the file 
handled by his secretary, who brings 
up a note for further study in the 
tickler file every four months, and 
also thirty to sixty days before the 
expiration of a contract. This will 
give plenty of time to open up the 
situation with the magazines, bargain 
for a better position or withdraw if 
the publication is not to be continued 
on the list. 

The chief clerk in charge of pro- 
duction can usually handle most of 

























the detail of the department himself, 
unless there is a big mailing list, sales 
analysis work, stationery buying, etc., 
to be done, and in this case a young 
man is selected for an assistant, who 
is a coming copy man. This young 
man will report directly to Produc- 
tion, but will be assigned primarily to 
relieve the copy, advertising and sales 
promotion assistants of all detail, to 
make layouts for them, paste up proof, 
read proof, etc. He will buy the cuts 
and as much of the art work and 
printing as the chief clerk will let 
him, check incoming printed matter, 
follow orders, check invoices, etc. 

As the accounting system has to do 
with the passing of invoices, it may 
be interesting to discuss this point for 
a moment. It is important that every 
manufacturing department and prod- 
uct advertised stand its share of the 
advertising costs; also that charges be 
classified from an advertising stand- 
point to make sure that the advertis- 
ing is properly balanced. A chart is 
drawn up showing the departments 
and products with control numbers as 
follows: 


16. Dept. No. 10 
1. Product A 


2. Product B 
17. Dept. No. 11 
1. Product A 


2. Product B 
3. Product C, etc. 


The advertising charges are usually 
divided along the following lines: 


DS avn ctdedsicns cases euen C. 
2. Space, Business Papers....... S.B.P. 
2a. Publication Make-Up ..... P.M. 
3. Space Directories and Trade 
of  Perrrrece ieecwaell S.D. 
4. Direct Mail, Booklets, Folders. .D.M. 
SF. Be BAD cc cccescveccess . SL. 
6. Mailing List (including 
MeteMOMES) occ cccccecisu MLL. 
7. Signs, Outdoor Advertising. ..S.O.A. 
8. Exhibits, Displays ...........: E.D. 
9. FREE ccs cecisenisesscecmme P. 
80. TOGRREIORS 6a ccc cccesssccscvcrn D. 
11. General Postage, Miscel- 
REE 6ccnnacestnee cae G.M.P 
12. Geles Amaiyels oc ccccccncesces S.A. 
13. Subscriptions .........-.eeee0e S. 


In a layout such as this, each in- 
voice is stamped, checked as to price, 
goods received, etc., by the produc- 
tion division, o.k.’d by the advertising 
manager, and passed to the cashier for 
payment. 

A proof of the engraving, or sam- 
ple of the printing job, or whatever 
it may be, is attached to the invoice, 
so that the advertising manager may 
look over the finished job as he pays 
for it. After invoices are o.k.’d, they 


are entered in the advertising account 
book according to advertising classifi- 
cation. 


A tabulation is made every 
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month for comparison. The manu- 
facturing department and product ac- 
counts are recorded in the cashier’s 
department and are tabulated by the 
general accounting division and re- 
ferred to the advertising department 
each month. They must always check 
with the advertising record. 

The advertising expense by markets 
is also secured when possible as men- 
tioned before. 

It has been suggested many times 
that all advertising managers stand- 
ardize cost systems for comparison. 
This would be a splendid thing, and 
quite possible, too, if all advertising 
managers would agree on the same 
items as acceptable to their depart- 
ments. 

Annually for a number of years a 
committee of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association has secured the 
advertising figures from a number of 
industrial advertising dpeartments. 
The comparison of advertising costs to 
total sales, the portion spent for each 
type of media, etc., has proved very 
helpful, but as the methods are not 
uniform only generalities are possible. 


For one thing, costs of handling 
the advertising seem difficult to se- 
cure; there are other variations. — If 
the N.I.A.A. committee could get a 
reasonable number of advertising de- 
partments to keep standardized costs, 
much more accurate and practical fig- 
ures could be secured. 

Art and cut files are generally 
neglected in advertising departments. 
There is a constant urge to use more 
new material and overlook the splen- 
did material in file. One person 
should be assigned to this work. No 
other person should be permitted to 
remove cuts or drawings. Cut files 
are easily kept in order by the clerk 
if the following system is used: 

Proofs are pasted on outside right 
hand corners of 8'/x11-inch envel- 
opes (inside the envelopes are extra 
proofs to be used in layout work). 
The envelopes are filed according to 
subject and each numbered to cor- 
respond to the cut file itself. The 
creative copy men never have to 
bother with the cuts, but deal with 
proofs only. The cuts then may be 
in the stock room, or in another part 
of the plant if necessary, without 
causing any inconvenience. Some- 
times this one clerk also follows the 
orders, passes the invoices, and _per- 
sonally checks every cut and drawing 
in and out. 











ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Product and market analysis 
Appropriation control 


Advertising plans 


Selling the organization 


Space buying 
Sales promotion 
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Letters 
Reports 
Follow-ups 


General department 


work as fill in 
































ADVERTISING 
ASSISTANT 


Business paper 
copy 
Directories 
Direct mail 
House magazine 


Copy for publi- 
cation editors 


PRODUCTION SALES PROMO- 
DIVISION TION ASSISTANT 

Chief Clerk Market studies 

Stenographer Product letter work 

Assistants New customer letter 

Printing work 

Engraving Salesmen’s follow- 


Paper and other 
orders 


ups 


Trade reports fol-: 
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file 











General creative Accounting low-ups 
were Cut, art and ad- 
vertising files 
Market and cus- 
tomer statis- 
tics 
MAILING LISTS ADVERTISING MARKET AND 
Head clerk and STOCK ROOM CUSTOMER 
operators Clerk ANALYSIS 
d = 
Addressograph Catalog assem- et ae and op 
Graphotype (to bly 
make plates) Receiving Analysis figures - for 
Telephone diree- | | Shipping — 
d Miscellaneous Special reports on 


product and terri- 
tory sales 




















The above organization chart shows the distribution of work within the advertising department 


He also has charge of art work, 
photo and retouched drawing files, 
which are kept according to subject, 
but not numbered unless there are so 
many that confusion would follow in 
the use of a more general system. 

Usually two files are necessary on 
account of the different sizes of draw- 
ings, but the system should be limited 
to two if possible. Require all draw- 
ings, etc., to be mounted on either of 
two sizes of cards, 8'4x11 inches, for 
your vertical file and a larger standard 
size for the larger drawings in your 
big flat-drawer file. The vertical sys- 
tem is often used for the large draw- 
ings, but the flat file, with a large 
heavy envelope to identify and protect 
each section is quite satisfactory. A 
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cross-reference card is used in each 
file, and standard finding index rec- 
ords the section in which each draw- 
ing is located. A good house-cleaning 
every six months, or year at the long- 
est, saves hours of labor in looking 
through obsolete material. 

When illustrations, etc., are taken 
from the file, no bill is paid until the 
material involved is returned. Until 
it is returned a red card lies in the 
empty space telling its whereabouts. 

[In next month’s installment of 
“Effective Industrial Advertising,” 
Mr. Evans discusses the handling of 
mail, keeping track of advertisements, 
stock and inventory details, mainte- 
nance of mailing lists, and the adver- 
tising agency. ] 
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Otis novelty presentation controls cost of require- 


ments and dramatizes the 


@ USUALLY a manufacturer in plan- 
ning the sale and presentation of his 
product to prospects has the experi- 
ence of others to draw on, and there 
are available at least a few practical 
solutions of problems similar to his, 
which have been successfully used be- 
fore. When, however, the Otis Ele- 
vator Company, New York, consid- 
ered recently new ways to present in 
dramatic fashion the various elevator 
car interiors with their many colors 
and their variety of fixtures and ac- 
cessories, nothing which had gone be- 
fore seemed even to approach being 
an adequate answer. 

The problem was one of presenting 
in full color elevator car designs as 
well as all the many details of interiors 
such as the grains of fine woods, light- 
ing fixtures, and other incidental ap- 
pointments. There was a large amount 
of this material to be illustrated with 
a relatively small number of repro- 
ductions to be made. Obviously to 
supply seventy-five to 100 salesmen 
with full color lithographed reproduc- 
tions, with only a few hundred to be 
distributed by each man, would be 
much too expensive and art work and 
plate costs would be all out of reason. 
Any other available process, it was 
felt, would not do justice to the prod- 
uct or would be far too expensive. 

After considerable experimenting a 
most fortunate solution to the perplex- 
ing problem was conceived in the 
novel use of color photography. Using 
a small instrument called the Color- 
Scoper it is possible to view Koda- 
chrome color transparencies from 35- 
mm. film with a striking third dimen- 
sional effect but without the necessity 
of artificial lighting. The particular 
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beauty of interior designs 


Color-Scoper used by Otis is a device 
imported from Germany. A similar 
one is manufactured by Diamond Dee 
Studios, Chicago. It consists essenti- 
ally of a magnifying focusing eye- 
piece, a slot in which the usual 2x2- 
inch slides are inserted, and a ground 
glass field behind the slide to give the 
proper diffusion of light. When held 
up to the window, slides can be readily 
viewed somewhat enlarged and with a 
fine sharp focus making details easily 
discernible. 

The Otis Elevator Company has as- 
sembled around this unit a portable kit 
for its men. It consists of the Color- 
Scoper in a box specially partitioned to 
hold about eighty slides. Accompany- 
ing this kit is a portfolio which is 
keyed to the slides and which de- 
scribes each. 

No satisfactory method has yet been 
devised to duplicate the transparencies, 
so it is necessary, actually, to take as 
many original exposures of the same 
subject as will be needed. Exclusive 
of any composing costs, the total ex- 
pense per slide is about twenty-five 
cents. 

In the use to which it is being put, 
this Color-Scoper idea, according to 
H. W. Dusinberre of the company’s 
advertising and publicity department, 
has many fortunate advantages of 
which he enumerated the following: 

1. Maximum portability — more 
convenient than a projector; requires 
no electric outlet or darkening of the 
room. 

2. Combination of color and third 
dimension gives a realistic effect un- 
attainable in any other way. It puts 
the prospect right in the middle of the 
situation being described. 


Upper view shows the Color-Scoper in use 
by a prospect to get a natural color view of 
Otis Elevator cars from Kodachrome trans- 
parencies; the center view illustrates the 
simple way in which the slides are inse 

in the device; and below is shown compact 
salesman's kit which holds al! equipment 


3. Being absolutely new, the novelty 
and gadget appeal of the device is 
high. It keeps a prospect’s complete 
attention on the subject you want him 
to discuss. 

4. After a time, a series of “before” 
and “after” pictures can be assembled 
which will be extremely helpful in 

(Continued on page 73) 
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By CHARLES McDONOUGH 


Publicity Manager, Combustion Engineering Company, Inc., New York 


What's Wrong with Industrial 
Aduertising People? 


@ THERE’S lots wrong with indus- 
trial advertising people in the same 
sense that there is lots wrong with 
any group of people. But what we 
are concerned with here are not the 
weaknesses, foibles and eccentricities 
which are as characteristic of all men 
as are their useful and admirable quali- 
ties, but rather those faults, if any, 
which exist to a sufficient degree to 
be peculiarly characteristic of indus- 
trial advertising people as a group. 
I wouldn’t attempt to enumerate such 
faults specifically because I doubt if 
there is any valid or rational basis for 
determining them. I think, however, 
that whatever they may be, they have 
found a way of expressing themselves 
in their total effect. And this total 
effect, as I see it, is just this: 

For the most part, we have an 
inadequate appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the work we are doing, and 
of the opportunities for extending the 
scope and usefulness of that work. 


If it is true that many of us have 
an inadequate appreciation of the im- 
portance of our work, it logically fol- 
lows that we are greatly handicapped 
in conveying an adequate appreciation 
to those who determine the value of 
our services. 


If it is also true that many of us 
know of jobs to be done in our respec- 
tive companies with respect to sales 
analysis, market study and objective 
planning, based on such analysis and 
study, to procure more effective sell- 
ing, sales promotion and advertising— 
and if we are not trying to dig into 
some of these jobs—then we are not 


From an address before the Eastern 


Industrial Adverti 
March ie vertisers, Philadelphia, 
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Pointing out some of the weaknesses and thus uncov- 
ering some opportunities for the industrial advertis- 
ing man to increase the importance of his position 


taking advantage of our opportunities. 

If either or both of these things be 
true in my case or in the case of any 
advertising manager, then I or he 
cannot justly complain about being 
underpaid. 

Let us now consider the first of 
these suppositions, i.e., that many of us 
have an inadequate appreciation of the 
importance of our work. And before 
doing so, I should like to say that 
there are, of course, many exceptions 
to this condition. Some of us may 
even represent an opposite condition. 
We may appear to attach too much 
importance to what we do and to 
ourselves. This, obviously, is almost as 
bad as underestimating, and I am in- 
clined to think that too much of this 
attitude in the consumer or national 
advertising field may be; in part, re- 
sponsible for a lot of the criticism 
and ridicule directed at the profession 
of advertising in general. On the 
other hand, psychologists might con- 
tend that such grandiose attitudes are 
really minor symptoms, indicative of 
a defensive or inferiority complex. 

But to get back to the question 
itself. Is our work—industrial adver- 
tising—more or less important than 
most of us think it is?) How can we 
find out and what can we do about it? 
Here I think we have a fundamental 
distinction between the situation of 
industrial advertising men and those 
engaged in consumer goods advertis- 


ing. The work of the latter is, to a 
large extent, measurable in its overall 
result and accepted by management as 
an essential ingredient of modern mer- 
chandising. It has demonstrably cre- 
ated mass markets and thus made pos- 
sible mass production. It is the tool 
that mass production leans upon most 
heavily for the volume purchasing it 
must have in order to exist. And be- 
cause this is so, the men engaged in 
consumer goods advertising, which for 
the most part I regard as far less ex- 
acting and difficult than industrial ad- 
vertising, receive far greater recogni- 
tion and compensation than we do. 
Their bosses believe in what they do, 
despite its relatively great cost, because 
they are convinced that they can’t do 
without it. 

Can you imagine what would hap- 
pen to the advertising manager of 
the Campbell Soup Company if he 
proposed to his management that they 
suspend all advertising for a year? 
Certainly it would be his last recom- 
mendation in that job. And yet, I 
believe there are many industrial ex- 
ecutives of the older school still 
occupying the seats of management, 
who would listen sympathetically to 
such a proposal—perhaps not quite so 
extreme a one, but one, say, that 
would reduce the budget to ten per 
cent of its former self. They would 
think of it as saving a substantial sum 
rather than a step that would seriously 
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jeopardize the future of their busi- 
ness. 

And so we come to an underlying 
reason for the fact that many indus- 
trial advertising managers, themselves, 
have an inadequate appreciation of the 
importance of their jobs. They can- 
not help but be influenced to some 
extent by the opinions and attitudes 
of their associates, particularly those 
who hire them and can reverse that 
process. 

Does this mean that perhaps adver- 
tising in the industrial field is not as 
important as many of us think it is, 
or as consumer goods advertising? Are 
we trying to think it is more impor- 
tant than it really is? I don’t believe 
so, but until we have faced this ques- 
tion honestly and realistically, we 
haven’t begun to prepare ourselves to 
demonstrate its importance to others. 
And that is precisely what we must 
do if we are to improve our standing 
and our compensation. So, as I see it, 
the whole matter simmers down to an 
educational job—a job of educating 
industrial executives to a better appre- 
ciation of the functions advertising 
can perform, and the importance of 
those functions to their businesses. 
This is a dual job. It must be done 
first and primarily by each advertis- 
ing manager in his own organization. 
It can and should also be done by our 
Association. And I am especially glad 
to know that the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association this year has 
come to grips with this problem and 
has established it as the major objec- 
tive of the present administration. I 
hope it will continue to be the major 
objective of many administrations to 
come. 

Now let us go back for a moment 
to my second supposition; namely, 
that we may have an inadequate ap- 
preciation of our opportunities for 
extending the scope and usefulness of 
our work. I referred specifically to 
sales analysis, market study, more ob- 
jective planning, based on such analy- 
sis and study, and, as a final result, 
more effective selling, sales promotion 
and advertising. Many of us are do- 
ing a lot in these directions. Others 
are not and may say, “But I can’t get 
the time. I’ve got more than enough 
to do in planning and preparing ad- 
vertising, producing product literature 
and attending to all the incidental de- 
tails—and I can’t get more help.” 
Unfortunately this state of affairs has 
been all too true in many organiza- 
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C. P. Gulick, chairman of the board, Na- 
tional Oil Products Company, keynote 
speaker at the N.I.A.A. Eastern Regional 
Conference at Newark last month caught 
by the photographer at luncheon with 
J. G. Kuester, Read Machinery Company 





tions for some years past. But things 
appear to be looking better now, and 
it is therefore well to be prepared to 
take advantage of the situation at the 
first opportunity. One of the best ways 
of getting more help is to find the time 
—and we can always find some if we 
really want to—to tackle one job 
along this line and use it as concrete 
evidence of what might be accom- 
plished if you had additional help. 
Getting back to the question of the 
actual importance of industrial ad- 
vertising and the educational job that 
each of us must do and continue to 
do to demonstrate its importance— 
this is a subject for a book and I 
can only touch upon it briefly here. 
There is one angle of it that I think 
is especially important, and that is 
getting your executives to think of 
advertising as an investment rather 
than as an expense. If they think of 
it as an expense, they will always re- 
gard your budget as a place to cut 
costs. And they will be prone to 
think of you as a purchasing agent 
and your proper income as a percent- 
age of what you are permitted to 
spend. It is a purchasing agent’s 
function to buy intelligently and eco- 
nomically, and a small percentage of 
what he spends, or a larger percentage 
of what he can show he is saving, is 
likely to be a nice income from the 
purchasing agent’s standpoint. I don’t 
have to tell you that this attitude is 
all wrong as applied to an advertising 
manager, that his functions are very 
different and that unless he is with a 
large company with a large appropri- 
ation, his income of, say, five per cent 
or less of what he actually spends 
isn’t going to amount to much. But 
until you make your bosses see that 





the advertising appropriation is essen- 
tially an investment, which may be 
wasted or may be made to yield a large 
and vital return, depending upon the 
ability of the individual responsible 
for using it, you can’t expect to get 
out of the purchasing agent category. 

There are various ways in which ad- 
vertising can be demonstrated to be 
an investment, and, when it can be 
shown to produce immediate, direct 
and measurable returns, it is a simple 
matter. But suppose your advertising 
cannot be thus evaluated, as is the case 
in many industrials, what can you do? 
There is one way that I think is ap- 
plicable in most cases. Demonstrate 
that advertising is low-cost insurance 
of the future of the business. How? 
Well, every executive knows that the 
volume his sales department can pro- 
duce depends largely on the degree of 
acceptance his products and company 
enjoy in their various markets. The 
better this acceptance and the more 
widespread, the better his competitive 
position and volume, and vice versa. 
Now, in this day and age, acceptance 
in the great majority of cases must re- 
ly principally on advertising in its va- 
rious forms, for the obvious reason 
that a company’s salesmen in any one 
year can only contact a small part of 
the company’s total market, and this 
contact is pretty much limited to 
those who are buying that year. 


I have worked this line of argument 
in one way or another into every bud- 
get report I have made for years past. 
This year it constituted the conclusion 
of a general market analysis. Here’s 
the way it read: 

“In completing this analysis, I wish 
to emphasize in another way the im- 
portant functions our advertising pro- 
gram performs. The following figures 
show the number of proposals we have 
made annually in recent years: (figures 
as to the number of proposals which, 
in effect, are all the active inquiries 
we had for the years 1936, 1937 and 
1938). It has been estimated that the 
number of plants in the country com- 
prising our market is at least 10,000 to 
12,000. It can be seen from the above 
figures that the number of plants with 
which we have active negotiations in 
any one year is less than ten per cent 
of the plants comprising our total 
market. Since our direct selling effort 
is concentrated almost entirely on cur- 
rently active jobs, it is evident that we 
must constantly depend upon our vari- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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few of the Reports to Employes which are now making their appearance in 


@ INTERPRETING the annual re- 
port to employes is a growing prac- 
tice which has caught the interest of 
many industrial advertising men in 
their eagerness to be helpful to man- 
agement in furthering better employe 
relations and a clearer understanding 
of industry’s problems and objectives. 
It is in this phase of public relations 
that the advertising man’s ability 
as an interpreter and teacher are most 
useful and how it is being applied is 
visible in many statements being re- 
leased daily, a few of which are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
J-M. Dollar is a round little gnome 
whose adventures during 1938 make 
“President Lewis H. Brown’s Annual 
Report to Johns-Manville Jobholders” 
highly interesting reading for every- 
body. J-M. Dollar was created to 
symbolize the Johns-Manville sales 
dollar, and he frolics through the an- 
nual report telling the story of the 
company’s business in simple, arrest- 
ing and dramatic fashion. The ac- 
complishments of this little charac- 
ter and the vicissitudes he encountered 
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during 1938 are told with cartoons, 
graphs, figures, and well written copy 
in a twelve page, 8'2x11-inch book- 
let. There are no complicated tables 
of figures. The balance sheet is head- 
ed simply “We Owned” and “We 
Owed and We Were Worth.” And 
so that all readers will understand, a 
note explains what the balance sheet 
is, “It is exactly the same as if you 
took two sheets of paper and on one 
listed the cash you have, the value 
of your home, car, and furniture, and 
the dollar ‘Bill Jones’ owes you. . .” 

In conclusion there is a page en- 
titled “What Decides Our Earnings” 
in which Mr. Brown asks J-M job- 
holders to overcome the increasing 
cost of higher wages, higher taxes, 
higher prices for raw materials by 
working for more sales and by cut- 
ting down waste and inefficiency in 
every possible way. “Only by care- 
fully watching and lowering all ex- 
pense can we continue to meet any 
higher raw materials costs and taxes, 
pay fair wages and salaries and still 
stay in business.” 








business’ effort to make the wage earner conversant with its problems 


With publication of the Container 
Corporation of America’s regular an- 
nual report to stockholders, President 
Walter P. Paepcke also released to 
Container investors and employes a 
graphically illustrated booklet, ‘The 
Container Family,” designed to depict 
the essential inter-relationship of Con- 
tainer’s stockholders and jobholders, 
by means of a personalized portrait of 
each group. “The Container Fam- 
ily,” a primer for study of the cor- 
poration, starts out with the implied 
assumption that some persons might 
not even know what a corporation 
is—physically—and then moves 
straight-forwardly through an expla- 
nation of stockholders, directors, man- 
agement and employes. 

To the question ““Who are these 8,000 
stockholders, the Investor-Partners of 
our Company?” the answer appears on 
three pages of individual stockhold- 
ers classified according to their own 
job-holding classifications — students 
and capitalists, workmen and sailors, 
models, bartenders, movie actors, 
nurses, artists, housewives. In sum- 
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mary, the “typical” investor-partner- 
partner (stockholder) is described: 
“A salaried employe forty-eight years 
old who lives in an Eastern city; he 
has a wife and children; he owns his 
own home and drives a Ford or Buick; 
he was graduated from high school 
but he did not go to college, and he 
spends his spare time gardening or 
fishing.” 

Then follow four pages of pictures 
and short biographical sketches of the 
directors and officers, as well as an 
explanation as to how they are chosen. 
Illustrated information about the com- 
pany’s widespread holdings in pine 
forest, waste paper plants, strawboard 
mills, paper mills, carton and corru- 
gated box factories is given. Another 
page exhibits the company’s balance 
sheets, explaining in elementary lan- 
guage each item of liability or asset. 
Then there are two pages showing by 
figures and illustrated pie charts how 
the company’s income dollar is spent. 
Another interpretation takes the 1937- 
38 income dollar apart and divides it 
the average 1937-38 work 
week. Concluding the report is a 
chart showing how the company has 
grown from 1927 with eleven mills 
and factories with total sales of $16,- 
249,004 to 1937 with seventeen mills 
and factories and total sales above the 
twenty-five million mark. 

The report is a 5 '/44x73/4-inch book- 
let printed in brown and black. Both 
photographs and drawings are used 
throughout, sometimes printed in the 
second color. The art work is done 
in a modern style that adds much to 
the layout of the pages. Charts are 
pictorialized. 

The company’s formal annual re- 
port is a larger size book but equally 
well illustrated with charts and pic- 
tures of all phases of the business. 
One spread, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, traces the company’s 
products from the raw material 
through its subsidiary plants and on 
through the fabricating plant. This 
book is done in black and deep yel- 
low. 

Two of its new products are intro- 
duced and demonstrated to stock- 
holders in the thirty-seventh annual 
report of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis. One is a new trans- 
parent packaging material; the other 
a coil binding made of Monsanto cel- 
lulose acetate plastic which is used on 
the report. The packaging material, 
Vue-Pak, is demonstrated on the title 
page by a three by five-inch piece of 


against 
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@ GRAPHICALLY and artistic- 
ally presenting its “certified fabri- 
cation” of corrugated shipping con- 
tainers, Container Corporation of 
America’s exhibit at the Packaging 
Exhibition at New York stands as 
an example of how display may be 
designed to feature a number of 
subsidiary companies and empha- 
size their related services. 
Treatment of the exhibit in- 
volved an interesting use of life- 
size photo-murals and three dimen- 
sional diagrams. The story of cer- 
tified fabrication was told in a 
twenty-five foot center panel. The 
process of manufacture and quali- 
ties of the product, such as, ad- 
hesion of liner to corrugation and 








Featuring Related Services of Subsidiaries 


damage, were demonstrated with 


good printing without crushing 


photos and samples. 

A panel at the left emphasized 
the various uses for shredded paper 
and other packing materials, pro- 
duced by Pioneer Paper Stock Com- 
pany, a subsidiary. At the right, 
products of the Sefton Fibre Can 
Company, an affiliated company, 
were depicted, with special promi- 
nence accorded to a new type of 
can which is opened by a string. 

The display was in the charge 
of Magnus Gaukerud, advertising 
manager; it was designed by E. G. 
Jacobson, Container Corporation’s 
art director, and built by Olson 
Designers, Chicago. 








the material on which is printed the 
outline of a box in gold. This hinges 
over a four-color illustration of or- 
chids, thus showing how the flowers 
look when placed in the transparent 
package. The two new materials are 
described and, says the report, “It: is 
hoped new uses for the spiral coil and 
Vue-Pak may be suggested by stock- 
holders to us or to prospective users.” 
Also it is pointed out that the paper 
on which the report is printed con- 
tains aluminum sulfate made by the 
Merrimac Division of Monsanto and 
that the odor of the ink is masked 
with Coumarin Monsanto. 

The twenty-two page report is 
printed in black and blue. Many 
large illustrations of Monsanto plants 
and industrial scenes, headings, page 
numbers, charts, all appear in a blue 
matching the coil binding. 

Another report addressed to em- 
ployes is that of P. W. Litchfield, 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, O. It is printed 











as a four-page 81x11 supplement to 
the regular stockholders’ report. The 
first page is a short analysis written in 
an informal friendly style of the 
business conditions which have existed 
during 1938 for the company, and 
explaining that because inventories 
were large at the beginning of the 
year and the demand declined during 
the first two months so that produc- 
tion had to be cut down, there were 
fewer jobs and shorter hours. The 
inside pages give a table summarizing 
Goodyear’s 1938 business. The table 
is brief and to the point, being di- 
vided simply into two divisions— 
Income and Expenditures, which ex- 
plain the final profit figure of $6,012,- 
423 for 1938. The rest of the spread 
is divided into the subjects of “Our 
Stockholders,” ‘Our Employes” and 
“Our Boss—The Public.” Three 
montage effect illustrations head the 
top of each of these divisions—one 
showing a few of the 61,629 stock- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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By MABEL POTTER HANFORD 


Business Paper Space Buyer, 


Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., New York 


Buying A Million Dollars’ Worth of 
Business Paper Space 


@ UNLESS I am greatly mistaken, 
the reason—and the ONLY reason you 
read your advertising trade paper is be- 
cause you are in the advertising busi- 
ness or directly concerned with adver- 
tising in the publishing business. And 
the ONLY reason these magazines are 
published at all is because advertising 
is, itself, a business and there are 
people in that business who are eager 
to know about things which are hap- 
pening in it, people who want to grow 
in it, people who are confronted with 
problems which may—or may not— 
have been -solved by others in the 
same business. 

These are the fundamental reasons 
for publishing every trade and indus- 
trial and professional magazine. Some- 
body in some kind of a business, wants 
to know more about that business. 
And so that somebody becomes a 
reader of a magazine. To an adver- 
tiser, the most important thing to 
know is that there is a READER who 
is in the BUSINESS to which the 
magazine is addressed. And do not 
forget that a reader in any business is 
just as eager to read and consult his 
business journal as you are to follow 
the pages of your favorite advertising 
magazine. 

A considerable portion of your life 
is spent with your business, but that 
portion and that business is not one 
whit more important to you than are 
the hours spent by a mechanic in the 
automotive shop, or the production 
manager in a textile mill, or the clerk 
behind the counter of a store—are to 


From a talk before a joint meeting of 
the Chicago Federated Advertising Club 
and the Chicago Business Papers Asso- 
ciation, March 23. 
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The fascinating story of what a space buyer has found 
to be the most just and effective procedure in 
evaluating business papers for industrial advertising 


these individuals. They, like you, are 
IN BUSINESS and they,- like you, 
want and need a publication which 
will help them solve their own pe- 
culiar business problems. 

I think the greatest hurdle to over- 
come in discussing the importance of 
business paper advertising with the 
general advertising agency or an ad- 
vertising manager who places a large 
amount of consumer advertising—lies 
in the fact that it is so terribly easy 
to think of advertising in the terms 
of BIG MONEY,—and compared 
with consumer space, trade and busi- 
ness advertising seems small potatoes. 
Which calls to mind an incident which 
happened only this past month in our 
own department. The buyer of gen- 
eral magazine space triumphantly 
flashed a contract he was mailing out 
to a weekly magazine—a contract 
calling for thirteen color spreads, for 
a client who uses a large amount of 
business paper space. “I wonder—” 
he gloated—“How many hours of 
study and analysis and how many con- 
tracts YOU would have to sign, to 
spend that much money in your old 
trade papers.” 

Of course I had no proper come- 
back. But I do know that in 
1938, exclusive of cost of color and 
bleed, our trade and industrial bill- 
ing amounted to over $894,000— and 
if we add such publications as 


Business Week and Nation’s Business 
and still exclude Time Magazine, al- 
though that weekly is sometimes pur- 
chased as a business paper—the bill- 
ing ran well over a million dollars.— 
A million dollars spent to talk to an 
audience of people who read a maga- 
zine, not to be entertained but because 
its contents concern their business 
life! When you consider that space 
costs ran all the way from $25 to $500 
a page, black and white rate, that 
$894,000 represents an awful lot of 
buying. And—if you ask me—an 
awful lot of study, of appraising, of 
time spent in just listening to sales- 
men’s stories, of hours devoted to in- 
dividual reports on individual maga- 
zines and their markets for indivdual 
clients, of comparing coverage, esti- 
mating costs and trying not to put 
too much guess work into what we 
would get in return for the advertising 
dollar. 

Naturally such buying calls for the 
ability to pick out the pertinent points 
of a publisher’s story—particulary as 
these points affect each individual 
client and the specific job to be done 
by the advertising. Unfortunately for 
me, perhaps, having appraised one pa- 
per for one client does not always 
mean that I have automatically 
“tagged” that magazine for every 
client. | Advertising—and_ especially 
space buying in trade and business 
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publications, is not quite that simple. 

After many years, the only thing I 
have tagged—and the only thing, I 
am convinced, I CAN tag, is the 
reader audience of a publication. If 
I once get that reader audience fixed 
in my mind, I have simplified my 
problem a lot. For that reader-audi- 
ence can be applied to each and every 
client’s individual selling and adver- 
tising problem, and while a publication 
may be magazine No. 1 for one client’s 
advertising, and for another client be 
magazine No. 2, by such reasoning I 
have not completely destroyed the pic- 
ture of what that publication does 
give in return for the advertising dol- 
lar. 

When I first began buying business 
paper space for the agency, I spent a 
considerable part of my time making 
up long circulation comparisons of pa- 
pers in the various trade fields. The 
circulation figure was my first—and it 
seems to me now it was my only con- 
cern. Then by and by I began com- 
paring circulation with the markets as 
they were reported by government sta- 
tistics, and while it was not possible to 
indicate duplication of plant coverage, 
at least as far as circulation figures 
could go I found I had a coverage as 
well as a circulation story to tell my 
clients. In this respect audited circu- 
lation rése to high importance. Mem- 
bership in the audit bureaus meant— 
stability of publishing and unbiased re- 
porting. Moreover, when studying the 
subscription papers especially, the ABC 
audits provided an excellent reader-in- 
terest check in the renewal figures and 
an equally interesting circulation 
check of subscriptions carried in ar- 
rears or obtained through various of- 
fers or premiums. I admit that for 
a while I thought I now had every- 
thing to guide me in the selection of 
media for our clients. 

And then, somehow, I discovered I 
did not have the whole story after all 
—and I began to ask publishers to see 
that their magazine went over my 
desk regularly. Now—don’t mistake 
me—first—I do not get them all— 
there are some publishers who do not 
think I am THAT important!—and 
second, while I do get hundreds of 
magazines each week, I couldn’t read 
them all if I wanted to. But what did 
happen, and continues to happen is 
that very slowly but very surely I 
have learned to know those magazines. 
I have discovered what they are giving 
their readers and—sometimes—why 
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Charles M. Reesey, advertising manager, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, right, 
and R. S. Bennett of Allis-Chalmers’ Nor- 
wood Works, inspect a demonstration unit 
of an A-C vari-pitch speed changer at the 
Machine and Tool Progress Show at Detroit 





they have readers who are important 
for our client’s advertising! 

Last fall one of our clients wanted to 
take an important business journal off 
his list. I protested because I knew 
that paper was talking to his reader in 
the language of his. trade. And that 
the trade often depended upon that 
publication for information not avail- 
able elsewhere. The client said he did 
not like the magazine. He did not like 
it’s paper stock and he did not always 
accept the editor’s point of view! 
Moreover, it did terrible things to his 
advertising plate and reproduction of 
his copy. It took many days of hard 
selling on my part to convince that 
client that his advertising copy was 
not being addressed to people like him- 
self who knew good printing, but to 
a reader who in all probability never 
did get the grime and grit out from 
under his fingernails, and who would 
be considerably interested in the ad- 
vertising message no matter how bad 
the reproduction of the copy. I told 
that client that actually no one cared 
very much if he himself never saw 
that advertisement in the paper—but 
we did care very, very much whether 
the man whose business made him a 
reader of that paper, got an opportuni- 
ty to hear about what that product 
could do for him in his business. 


When you see a business paper 
opened on the cement floor of an auto- 
motive service shop while a mechanic 
installs a difficult piece of mechanism 
—then you begin to realize how vital 
and living a part of his life his trade 
journal can be. That man is a 
READER AUDIENCE for your ad- 







vertising story—and if your story pre- 
sents facts that help him in his pe- 
culiar job don’t be afraid he won’t 
read it! 

Graduating from circulation figures 
I began to get greatly concerned with 
a magazine’s reader audience. That 
meant — first — editorial contents. 
“Who’s your editor?” I began ask- 
ing, and asked it again and again. 
What is his experience in the field? 
What does he KNOW about the in- 
dustry or the trade or the profession? 
Do the readers respect his judgment? 
Does he give them material written by 
those who know what they are talking 
about and whose names are known in 
the industry? Is the stuff served up as 
news timely and pertinent? Now—do 
not mistake me—I am not criticising 
the type of material which may ap- 
pear in a publication. I am simply 
trying to estimate as best I can the 
KIND of reader interest there should 
be, based on the editorial material pre- 
sented in the magazine. 

Another thing of importance, is the 
magazine the sort of a publication 
which would naturally be filed for fu- 
ture reference, or is it like the daily 
newspaper, a thing of the past as soon 
as the new issue appears? Is it a journal 
which requires concentration of atten- 
tion when reading like a highly techni- 
cal journal for instance, or is it some- 
thing which may be quickly digested? 
Actually, there is hardly a business or 
trade or profession which does not 
have—or could not support—both 
types of editorial setup in magazines. 

That is why, when I am shown cir- 
culation and coverage figures compar- 
ing a weekly news magazine with a 
monthly trade journal, I wonder why 
the publisher or his representative has 
overlooked the fundamental difference 
in the two magazines, and why—with 
due respect to a competitor with a 
different type of editorial setup, they 
spend so little of their selling time 
talking about what they, by their own 
type of editorial, offer in reader value. 
For—after all, none of us can possibly 
say that a reader reads his news week- 
ly more avidly than he reads his fea- 
ture monthly. Both have a place in 
his business life. What we must try 
to judge is the KIND OF THINK- 
ING he may be doing at the time he 
is reading the one or the other. Our 
advertising copy should be attuned as 
best we can to the type of editorial 
matter he is reading when our adver- 
tising page catches his eye. To some 
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One or More of These Publications 


Meet YOUR Specific Railway Selling Needs 


N the railway industry there are certain specific groups of railway men who 

control and influence purchases of YOUR products. These are the men you 
want to reach. An effective and economical means of selecting your railway audi- 
ence without waste is provided by the five Simmons-Boardman departmental rail- 
way publications. Each of these publications is devoted exclusively to one of the 
several branches of railway service and each one has a specialized circula- 
tion of railway men with buying power and influence. 


With net railway operating income showing impressive gains over 1938, the rail- 
ways are proceeding to make heavier purchases of urgently needed equipment and 
to greatly increase their maintenance activity. Indications point to more than 
double the 1938 amount of rail renewals, and an increase of some $45,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 in maintenance expenditures—only slightly less than in 1937, which 
was the highest year since 1931. Steam locomotive purchases so far this year 
already have outstripped the total 1938 purchases. In fact, with a continuation of 
the uptrend, railway purchases from manufacturers in 1939 should exceed upwards 
of $600,000,00u. 


Aggressive advertising, properly directed through one or more of the Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications will be a strong factor in securing widespread 
publicity for your products in the railway industry, thereby placing yourself in a 
most advantageous position to benefit from increased railway buying through- 
out 1939. 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 
All Publications A.B.C. — A.B.P. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Railway Age 
Published every Saturday. Ed- 
ited from the executive, oper- 
ating and managerial stand- 
point, and read by railway 
executives, operating officials, 
| officers and de- 
partment heads, men who con- 
trol railway policies and ap- 
prove major expenditures. 


Railway Mechanical 
Engineering 
Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to the problems of 
the railway mechanica! depart- 
ment officers who select and 
specify equipment and mate- 
rials (including shop equip- 
ment) used in the construction 
maintenance and repair o 

locomotives and cars. 


Railway Engineering 


and Maintenance 


Published monthly. Devoted 
to the interests of the railway 
engineering and maintenance 
officers who are responsible 
for the construction and main- 
tenance of roadway, track, 
bridges, buildings and other 
fixed properties. 

Railway Electrical 
Engineer 
Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to electrical prob- 
lems of the steam railroads 
and is read by the men who 
specify, install and maintain 
heavy electric traction, air- 
conditioning, shop electrical 
equipment, train and locomo- 
tive lighting, and many other 

electrical applications. 


Railway Signaling 
Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to the problems of 
railway signal officers and 
their staffs, who are respon- 
sible for specifying, installing 
and maintaining signals, inter- 
locking, centralized traffic con- 
trol, car retarders and com- 
munication equipment. 











105 W. Adams St., Chicago Washington, D. C. Los Angeles San Francisco 


Seattle 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
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@ Must be manned by capable pilots, serviced by skilled mechanics, 
supported by adequate bases, and built by a trained metal-working 


industry. So metal-working is the backbone of our air defense. 


HE far-seeing eyes of the fleet 
Tana of the army —as well as 
their longest stings—dare their 
planes. In twenty short years, air- 
craft have zoomed from “flying cof- 
fins” to vitally necessary weapons. 


Small wonder is it that the Pres- 
ident asks for 6,000 planes, for 
more aircraft carriers, for more air 
bases, for funds with which to 
train 20,000 pilots a year. Foreign 
estimates show that for each plane 
in the air there must be two ready 
on the ground, and for each flier 
there must be at least three me- 
chanics, one at the hangar and two 
at the base. Behind them there 
must be an industry geared for 
maximum production. For even 
with the greatest of care the war- 
time life of a plane is estimated at 
under thirty hours. 


What provisions have we made 
as a nation to maintain an uninter- 
rupted flow of planes? Articles in 
American Machinist for several 
years past have described manu- 
facturing plants, have told of 
Glenn L. Martin, of Consolidated, 
of Douglas, of Curtis-Wright, of 
Pratt & Whitney, of other major 
manufacturers of planes and en- 
gines. Most recent is the series of 


four articles on Vultee, describing 
in detail the mass-production of 
fighting planes. 


But what of the air bases them- 
selves—of the Naval Air Stations 
at Pensacola and San Diego and 
their millions of dollars worth of 
tools, of the Army Air Depot at 
Middletown, of the other stations 
which must maintain and rebuild 
our wings of defense? No authori- 
tative voice has ever described 
these. 


So to the factual reports of Jan- 
uary 11, February 8 and March 22, 
dealing with “For National De- 
fense”, “The Arsenals in Action” 
and “For Tomorrow’s Navy”, 
American Machinist on April 19 
adds “Wings of Defense”, a com- 
prehensive report resulting from 
a station-to-station survey by its 
editors. 

American Machinist editors are 
visiting these air bases, to gather 
the facts on equipment and meth- 
ods. They are studying and re- 
porting, too, on other plants such 
as the Naval Aircraft Factory at 
Philadelphia, the Experimental 
Station of the N.A.C.A. at Lang- 
ley Field, and the Army Test Sta- 
tion at Wright Field. All these 


government facilities for develop- 
ment, manufacture and servicing 
of aircraft, collectively represent 
pilot plants for industry. They 
contain over five million dollars 
worth of machinery, tools and 
other ship equipment, doing al- 
ready the very jobs that private 
metal-working plants must under- 
take in time of national emergency. 


Because of this, the April 19 is- 
sue of American Machinist will 
command the keenest reading, not 
only by Army and Navy officials, 
but also by metal-working men 
everywhere. An advertisement in 
that issue will be the strongest 
kind of stimulus to your selling. 


Sens McGRAW-HILL 
~~ PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN MACHINIST - 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








extent we must “time-clock” our ad- 
vertising message to fit his mood as 
There is still plenty to be 
done along this line in the copy de- 


he reads. 


partment of advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies, I regret to say, but I be- 
lieve it will be done in time. 

But during the past year I’ve even 
graduated a bit beyond that and now 
I am also asking ““What’s inside your 
magazine to attract and hold your 
reader?” In other words—how does 
your editor present his material? I 
am going to ask this especially of those 
publishers and representatives who 
have done most of their selling in the 
past on a competitive basis. Frankly, 
[ am a bit tired of the competitive 
story. I am tired of surveys which at- 
tempt to prove that one publication 
has more readers and is better liked 
than competing magazines.. In the 
first place, too often this type of sur- 
vey is checked with very little sound 
thinking by the one making the check 
mark. 

Suppose you or I, for instance, 
should be told that all other adver- 
tising magazines would cease publi- 
shing after we had indicated the one 
we preferred. I wonder how many of 
us could truly check the single maga- 
zine we wanted to continue? I write 
an article occasionally for Advertising 
And Selling and naturally I read it re- 
gularly, but that does not mean I do 
not read Advertising Age and Printers 
Ink every week. I read The Saturday 
Evening Post but nothing in that idea 
would indicate that I do not read 
Vogue or Stage or Time with just as 
much regularity or interest or that I 
would be happy to substitute any one 
of them for The Saturday Evening 
Post alone. 

Actually, of course, preference is 
exceedingly difficult to measure not 
only in general magazines but in busi- 
ness papers. I sincerely doubt if any 
showing of preference completely re- 
flects the honest opinion of the reader. 
There really is no reason at all why 
we, as advertising space buyers or you 
as publishers who sell that space, 
should get so all-fired excited about 
competing magazines. 

I sometimes think that publishers 
and their representatives cultivate a 
phobia about their competition. Us- 
ually this is a phobia against a single 
successful competitor in their field. 
Someday I shall be tempted to time- 
clock some of these publishers or 
their salesmen to see just how much of 
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Many a good story was aired at the N.I. 
A.A. Eastern Regional Conference last 
month as you can see from his jolly trio: 
Tom Treadwell, "Architectural Record"; 
E. A. Phoenix, Johns-Manville, president, 
Technical Publicity Association, New York: 
and W. A. Wilson, “Pit & Quarry” 


their selling time is devoted to talking 
about the other fellow! One publisher 
put it tersely to his salesmen who com- 
plained that the competing paper was 
talking a lot about them—‘“What do 
you care,” he said—‘as long as they 
talk about your paper that is not only 
keeping your paper before the buyer’s 
attention but taking just that much 
time from the competitor’s own sales 
story.” And that I think is very true. 
Talking down the competition may 
very easily and frequently does serve 
to fix the buyer’s attention on it! 

On the other hand, advertisers, and 
space buyers particularly, are a bit too 
inclined to sit back and listen to a 
publisher pull down the competitor 
paper. I confess that I myself have 
listened to too much of this kind of 
selling in the past, though I do not 
think I have actually invited it. How- 
ever, this year I have definitely stopped 
such types of selling, often before the 
end of the first sentence. 

A common fault of publishers and 
their representatives is that all they 
apparently need is the sight of an ad- 
vertisement in a competing or nearly 
competing magazine, to be on the 
scent like a hound. And usually all 
that happens is another salesman’s re- 
port to headquarters similar to one 
about which a publisher recently wrote 
me—‘Mrs. Hanford does not recom- 
mend.” 

Incidentally that letter was some- 
thing of an eye-opener to me. It was 
a mild complaint from a publisher to 
whom we give a fair amount of busi- 
ness but whose paper does not fit into 
every advertising schedule even for his 
particular field. Apparently my name 


had been used as a sort of alibi by his 


salesman and the publisher could not 
understand where I fitted into the pic- 
ture, and to put it bluntly—he wanted 
to know who in heck was this Mrs, 
Hanford who did or did not recom- 
mend his paper. So I wrote him a long 
letter explaining as best I could who I 
was and just how the selection of me- 
dia was done in our agency—how mar- 
kets for the clients’ products were ap- 
praised and fitted into the merchan- 
dising of the product, and then how 
publications reaching those markets 
were analyzed in a number of ways to 
ascertain the best audience for the 
product—and last and by no means 
least—how the business and trade ad- 
vertising budget was governed by the 
whole advertising plan. For after all 
is said and done—the budgest is what 
controls the final buying of space. 

The product and its present and 
sometimes future market, the audience 
for the story of that product and the 
money with which to spread that 
story before the audience—that is all 
there is to space buying. 

Personalities cannot enter into the 
picture of buying no matter where it 
is done, in the advertising agency or 
the advertising department of the 
client. It is not easy to tell a person 
you admire and respect because he is 
doing a good job with a mediocre pub- 
lication that he does not get the busi- 
ness. And strange as it may seem, there 
are four or five trade journals whose 
selling is so good we wonder why their 
magazines are not at least as good as 
the promotional material! 

Another difficult situation which 
space buyers must face is the need to 
be hardboiled about new papers in the 
field. Hardly a week goes by without 
a new trade or business paper being 
announced and I sometimes have felt 
that many péople think that all that 
is needed is a thousand dollars in the 
bank—or borrowed—with which to 
start a new trade journal and make a 
fortune selling advertising space! 

I must confess that several years 
ago when I took this type of job upon 
myself, I put myself in a peculiar posi- 
tion. There are only a few—indeed 
but two or three—advertising agen- 
cies where pretty much the final au- 
thority as far as the agency’s media 
recommendation goes, lies in one per- 
son. It is true that sometimes the 
client upsets my recommendation. In 
such cases, if I still believe I am right 
and he is wrong, to protect the agency 

(Continued on page 66) 
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OF EDITORIAL EXPERIENCE 


“WORLD” Editors Pause in Session for the Leica Man—(Reading from left to right around the table) 


Archer E. Knowlton, Associate Editor; 
Henry G. 
W. K. Beard, Jr., Manager; 


Editor; 
Manager; 
Editor; 


Gustav F. Wittig, Statistical Editor; D. T. Braymer, 


Frank R. Innes, Managing Editor; Edna M. Glennon, Assistant 
Dooley, Associate Editor; E. Dalton White, News Editor; Hunter Snead, Assistant 
S. B. Williams, Editor; Howard S. Knowlton, New England 


Western Editor; Charles De Vore, As- 


sistant Editor. All present and accounted for except Wayne Snowden, Pacific Coast Editor; Paul Wooton, 


head of Washington Bureau, and the close to 100 News Correspondents. 


... Editors make (or break) a magazine 


A long line of outstanding editors have made 
Electrical World the leading paper in the in- 
dustry it serves and have brought it reader 
acceptance. Automatically, editorial leadership 
goes hand-in-glove with reader acceptance to 
create advertising effectiveness. In the final 
analysis, advertising effectiveness rests — and 
must rest —on the foundation of reader inter- 
est. To find the true and honest value of a 
publication, look searchingly into its editorial 
content — beginning with a close-up of the 


editorial staff. 


® It takes a great magazine to serve a great industry 


Is it mature and experienced? 
Is it honest and independent? 
Has it a good performance record? 


Are there enough editors to do the job? 


This photograph is taken from the first part 
of a new book which pictures the performance 
of the editors—the true way to judge and 
measure the readership of a publication. If you 
haven't seen the picture book “Editorial Per- 
formance” ask your Electrical World represen- 


tative to show it to you. 


Electrical World 


New Yor! 


McGraw-Hill Publication « 330 West 42nd Street 
























Advertising as a Business Insurance 


By CHARLES P. GULICK 


Chairman of the Board, National Oil 
Products Co. Inc., Harrison, N. J. 


@ I AM convinced—and I am sure 
you will agree with me—that ignor- 
ance is the most expensive luxury and 
probably the most widespread luxury 
in this country. You and I should 
bend our efforts to do something 
about that. 

Years ago a philosopher said: ‘““Make 
a better mousetrap, and the world will 
beat a path to your door.” That may 
have been true when he said it, but it 
certainly is not true today. Our peo- 
ple have learned to use so many of the 
good things of life that they just have 
no time to beat paths. They do, how- 
ever, need to be TAUGHT what we 
have made for their use, their enjoy- 
ment, their needs, and we in industry 
have a tremendous responsibility to 
them and to ourselves to broaden this 
flood of goods by teaching other indus- 
tries how to make more and better 
things to help swell the flood. 

This “teaching” is just another 
word for advertising. The needs and 
wants of people are not instinctive. 
We are all born with only a very few 
instincts, but through education we 
develop wants which, through use, 
soon become needs, and this education 
is YOUR JOB. Never stop the pres- 
sure of the need of this job. For if 
civilization is to go forward, this 
process must never be reversed. It 
must go on, and to keep going for- 
ward we must speed up our teaching 

our ADVERTISING. A great 
teacher once said: “Don’t hide your 
light under a bushel.”” He might have 
said: “ADVERTISE!” 

The technique of this teaching is 
your job. You know HOW far bet- 
ter than I. I am more concerned with 
the WHY, and if you too are sold to 
the point of utter conviction on the 
WHY, and will sell that WHY to 
America—as I know you can—then 
you will have created a broad and 
sound prosperity and democracy will 
be safe for America. 

Your company and my company 
spend many dollars to insure our fac- 
tories and plants against fire, explo- 
sion, and other acts of God. We spend 





From an address before the Eastern 
Regional Conference, Industrial Marketers 
f New Jersey, Newark, N. J., March 15. 
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more dollars perhaps to buy use and 
occupancy insurance so that if the 
plant is destroyed some income is as- 
sured for the period of its disability. 
Business men expect these costs to be 
regular expenses of the business, and 
yet many business men fail to insure 
the most priceless asset they possess— 
namely, the goodwill and continuity 
of existence, without which mere 
physical assets would be valueless. 
How can this goodwill and continu- 
ity be insured? Only through AD- 
VERTISING! 

It should be apparent, therefore, 
that this teaching process — which 
constitutes your job—should also be 
directed to the management in your 
own organization. I think it is only 
fair to state that if customers need 
education, so do we in management. 
Management should welcome the spe- 
cialized thinking of the advertising 
man. The advertising man should be 
a technical adviser to those in man- 
agement in his own company. Don’t 
wait for instructions from manage- 
ment! If you are good advertis- 
ing men, you should be expert sales- 
men. If you are expert salesmen, 
you should be able to qualify as ex- 
pert advisers to your own manage- 
ment on the WHY as well as the 
HOW in advertising. Never forget 
that democracy is almost synonymous 
with prosperity. In those countries 
where dictatorship has raised its ugly 
head it has invariably done so as a 
result of economic collapse. 

It should therefore be apparent to 
all of us that only through the con- 
tinuation of this teaching process— 
this advertising—can prosperity be re- 
stored and multiplied, and democracy 


made safe for America. 





Walter A. Bowe Honored 

Walter A. Bowe, advertising and sales 
promotion director, Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been elected honor- 
ary member of the Brewster Chapter of 
Syracuse University of Alpha Delta Sigma, 
national honorary advertising fraternity. 
Mr. Bowe, formerly with the advertising 
department of General Electric Company, 
was elected because of his “outstanding 
contribution to industrial advertising over 
a long period of years.” 


Cilley to Represent "Thomas" 


Charles D. Cilley, formerly on the ad- 
vertising staff of Time and Spur, has been 
appointed to represent Thomas’ Register 
of American Manufacturers and Thomas’ 
Official Grocery Register in northern New 
England. 


Industrial 
expositions 








Apr. 16-21. American Ceramic Society, 
Chicago, Ill. 2525 North High St., Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Apr. 17-21. Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Philadelphia. 925 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston. 

Apr. 23-25. National Machine Tool 
Builders Association, Chicago, Ill. 10525 
Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Apr. 24-28. American Mining Congress, 
16th Annual Coal Convention and Ex- 
position, Music Hall, Cincinnati, O. 

Apr. 24-29. Oil World Exposition, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 414 Petroleum Bldg. 
Houston, Texas. 

May 22-25. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Fairmont and Mark 
Hopkins Hotels, San Francisco. 

May 24-26. Association of Gas Appli- 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

June. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Oil and Gas Division, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 

June 11-15. American Water Works As- 
sociation, Ambassador and Chelsea Ho- 
tels, Atlantic City, N. J. 22 E. 40th 
St., New York. 

June 12-15. Water Works Manufacturers 
Association, Ambassador and Chelsea 
Hotels, Atlantic City, N. J. 60 E. 2nd 
St., New York. 

June 14-17. Radio Parts Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago. 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

June 19-22. National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers Show, Del 
Monte, Calif. 

June 19-22. American  Electro-Platers 
Society, Asbury Park, N. J. 208 N. 3rd 
St., Newark, N. J. 

June 19-22. National Conference on Vis- 
ual Education, Chicago. 1111 Armi- 
tage Avenue, Chicago. 

June 26-30. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 28-Aug. 7. Seventh World's Poultry 
Exposition, Cleveland, O. 

Aug. 28-31. American Mining Congress 
6th Annual Metal Mining Convention 
and Exposition, Minerals Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 1. Power Show—National 
Association of Power Engineers, Indian- 
apolis. 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 20-22. National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Sept. 25-Oct. 7. Graphic Arts Exhibition, 
Grand Central Palace Bldg., New York. 

Sept. 26-29. Iron and Steel Exposition— 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
Pittsburgh. 1010 Empire Bldg., Pitts 
burgh. 

Oct. 2-6. National Restaurant Associa: 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 9-12. National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, Philadelphia. c/o H. 
B. Frazer, 250 N. lith St., Philadel- 
phia. 
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Through the full cooperation of the War Department, 
its various manufacturing arsenals and the leading 
plants in the aircraft industry, July MACHINERY will 
carry the most complete presentation of advanced 
equipment and practices for ordnance and aircraft 
manufacture ever published by a technical maga- 
zine in MACHINERY ’S field. 


The subjects described and illustrated will be of 
highest importance and timely interest to the entire 
metal-working industry: of greatest possible interest 
to the Army and civilian executives in U. S. Arsenals; 
and of direct value to all manufacturers of aircratt, 
aircraft engines, instruments and parts—for the U. S. 
Army Air Corps—for civil use—for export. 
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AIRCRAFT 





The Arsenal material to be featured in July will, in 
itself, set a new, high mark in technical reporting, 
giving a better picture than ever before shown of the 
manufatturing setup for high production of ordnance. 


Be sure that the Army and Aircraft Number of 
MACHINERY is on your advertising schedule, if you 
now sell or hope to sell the U. S. Arsenals and/or 
aircraft plants. Spectacular attention value, thor- 


ough engineering information assured. MACHINERY, 





148 Lafayette St.. New York. 
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THERE IS A WAR GOING ON NOW... BETWEEN 


MEN WHO NEVER MAKE THE HEADLINES 


HANKS to one group of these men, steam 
shovels and riveting hammers are racketing 
down in Delaware . . . where ten million 
dollars will be spent to produce a new synthetic 
fiber. 

Thanks to a dining car talk, we heard about an- 
other war ... one that will stir up the woolen in- 
dustry. It seems that a 50-50 mixture of synthetic 
wool and the natural product looks very good to the 
weavers of upholstery fabrics. The entire nation 


may well be riding on this before long. 


Incidentally, the most recent news from the same 


battleground tells of a plant in New England de- 
signed to produce hats of a synthetic fiber not un- 
like wool... starting point casein, obtained from 
milk. 

More war news ... sweet potato starch has started 
a first-rate skirmish with the entrenched cornstarch 
industry. The soya bean has become the sworn 
enemy of the older plastic materials. There is a nice 
tight undeclared war in the safety-glass field. And 
there is a lot more news that can’t be broken yet be- 
cause it was imparted under a pledge of secrecy. 


Plenty of war on the equipment front, too—which 
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reminds us of the tale of the new high efficiency 
evaporator. This didn’t come all designed and ready 
to go up from one spot. Instead its component parts 
came all draped with secrecy, from six different 
plants. The engineer who designed that for his own 
plant is going to give his competitors a run for their 
money on the question of cost. 

Declarations of war by formal proclamation have 
gone out of fashion. This is as true on the industrial 
front as in international affairs. Some of these unde- 
clared wars may right now be warming up in your 
own plant. You just find your markets invaded by a 
new product... made better at lower cost because 
someone has worked out a new combination of raw 
materials, processes, and equipment. 


Weapons in this war are facts, knowledge, the 


know-how of design and operations. And present 
conditions place a premium on these facts ... re- 
ward the man who has the facts first. INDUS- 
TRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY is 
right in the middle of most of these undeclared wars 
... the cause for many ... for it prints the informa- 
tion that starts most of them. 

That is the real reason why 19,626 process in- 
dustry men pay cash for subscriptions to I & E C. 
That is why 88.5 percent of past subscribers re- 
newed on a one-year cash basis. That is why, year 
after year, advertisers have selected I & E C to 
carry their messages to the largest cross section of 
purchasing power in the process industries. That is 
why you should be carrying a full schedule in 
I& EC. 


May we supply you with more information? 





G@ INDUSTRIES x & 


ual for May f 


The American Way issue, in which 15 noted au- 
thors will tell why they believe our present methods 
of doing business are better than any other, is a must 
issue for all progressive advertisers. This theme, 
and its advertising potentialities, will never be more 
timely or valuable than now. Forms close April 15, 


so rush your space reservation today. 
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Should N.I.A.A. Panel 
Awards Be Discontinued? 


@ FOLLOWING an exhibit and discussion of 
the panels of advertising which won awards at 
the Cleveland conference of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, some members 
of the Technical Publicity Association, New 
York, gave expression to the thought that the 
annual exhibit be continued but that the awards 
be eliminated. The reasoning in back of this 
suggestion was that the awards are questionable 
in true significance because of lack of agreement 
on the plan of competition and method judging. 

An attempt to improve the judging, or rather 
to broaden it, was made last year when a layman 
jury was used in addition to the customary pro- 
fessional jury. But even those who contended 
that advertising should be judged by the men to 
whom it is addressed and not by those who create 
it, were not thoroughly satisfied because they 
felt that even plant men cannot properly evalu- 
ate advertising which talks about problems and 
solutions which are foreign to their interests and 
thus do not carry their true weight with these 
men. For example, the chief engineer of a 
plant manufacturing lift trucks might not be 
visibly moved by a really efficient piece of copy, 
or campaign, promoting an oxidation inhibitor 
to petroleum engineers. Under these circum- 
stances it is possible that an exhibit might be 
judged with undue weight as to its beauty rather 
than its selling value, whereas results, or re- 
actions, are the only common denominator. 

The N.I.A.A. panel display and awards should 
not be discontinued, because they stand as the 
biggest exhibit of advertising held any place in 
the world, and because they stand as an objec- 
tive and as an incentive to hundreds of indus- 
trial advertising men who are earnestly striving 
to improve the job they are doing. But the 
project should be improved by perfecting the 
method of judging. In this respect, the N.I.A.A. 
panel awards committee might take a suggestion 
from the Direct Mail Association in the way it 
conducts the annual competition for selection 
of the fifty direct mail leaders of the year. In 
this competition entries are sent to the jury in a 
standard presentation form, stating the prob- 
lem, the objective, the plan, the cost, and the 
measurable effect. Then in deliberation the jury 
makes its selections which are made available 
for inspection at the annual convention, and 
later in a tour of local direct mail clubs. The 
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commendable features of this practice are that 
the judging is not done in haste and evidence of 
effect of the material is a point of considerable 
weight. 

In an effort to measure the effectiveness of 
advertising, the N.I.A.A. might also work in 
conjunction with selected trade associations to 
hold exhibits of advertising addressed to their 
industries at their shows where a committee 
which is familiar with the problems of the in- 
dustry would judge the advertising directed to 
it. Winners of these various competitions then 
could be exhibited at the N.I.A.A. annual con- 


ference. 


Laying Ground Work for 
Future Advertising Men 


@ LOOKING FORWARD, the industrial ad- 
vertising profession should be laying the ground 
work now for its successors and assistants in the 
future. Work in this direction would auto- 
matically fit into the program of N.IA.A. 
President Knisely to strengthen the standing of 
the industrial advertising man with his superiors 
by getting him to increase his usefulness in the 
organization to the point where he becomes rec- 
ognized in his true importance. Properly trained 
in thought from the inception of his interest in 
industrial marketing, the man of tomorrow will 
be a more intelligent assistant and grow into a 
higher type executive. 

The Industrial Marketing Council, Pittsburgh 
chapter of the N.I.A.A., has sensed this situa- 
tion and is doing something about it by provid- 
ing a series of special monthly meetings for 
students from neighboring colleges and uni- 
versities, and other persons interested, in which 
the fundamentals of industrial advertising are 
being presented. The current series is devoted 
to the mechanics of advertising which seem to 
be the high spot of. interest for the beginner. 
As the program continues next season it is hoped 
that the broader phases of industrial marketing 
will be adequately covered so that those who 
may be contemplating entering the field will see 
further than type, cuts, paper and printing. 
The crying need for education in respect to the 
promotion of industrial sales is in the line of 
marketing and market research, sales direction 
and control, sales analysis, buying practice, and 
other activities which take their places along 
with advertising as tools in the process of mov- 
ing goods from the production line to the user. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


ANNOUNCES THE 


Second Aunuadl Editerial Awards 
for Business Papers 


HE second annual competition for editorial awards for business papers con- 

tinues the contest inaugurated last year by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for the 
purpose of providing recognition for editors of business papers who do outstand- 
ing work in creating interesting and helpful editorial material for their readers 
and render special constructive service for the industries they serve. The compe- 
tition is open to all business papers and entries may be made in the following 
classifications: 





1] For the best series of articles or editorials, or general edi- 
* torial campaign around a definite objective. 


This may be a series running over a period of time or combined as related articles 
in one issue. 


o For the best single article or editorial pertinent to the ad- | 
= vancement and welfare of the fiéld served by the paper. i 


This may be a technical article, or an article or editorial treating a problem confronting 
the industry and suggesting a solution. 


3 For the best pictorial reporting job, either of a news nature 
«or that of telling a story exclusively with pictures and 
captions. 


This classification is established to stimulate greater use in business papers of this 
technique popularized by picture magazines in the general field. 


4. For the best public relations editorial program. 
ae This may be one or more articles or specific editorial program designed either as an 
industrial relations job for the industry served by the publication, or to encourage and 


supply useful material and ideas for business paper readers to use in their own public 
relations work. 
5 For the greatest improvement in typography, format and 
general appearance with regard to functional design and 
appropriateness to the editorial services rendered. 


Recognition of refinements in publications of established quality appearance will be 
given in the honorable mentions. 


and be accompanied by proof of results or reaction to the 
material submitted. The competition is open to all busi- 
ness papers published in the United States and all foreign 
countries. One first award and two honorable mentions 
will be made in each division. Material entered must have 
appeared within the twelve months preceding Aug. 1, 1939, 
closing date of the contest. 

The Jury of Awards for this year’s competition comprises: 
Francis O. Wyse, advertising manager, Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wis., and past president of the 





advertising manager, Crane Co., and president of the En- 
gineering Advertisers Association; Wallace Meyer, vice- 
president, Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc.; W. H. 
Evans, president, Evans Associates, Inc.; and Otto M. 
Forkert, in charge of design and layout, Cuneo Press, Inc., 
all of Chicago. 


Announcement of the awards and presentation of the 
trophies will be made at the New York Conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association to be held 
Sept. 20-22. 


For further information address Contest Secretary 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 
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All entries must be submitted on or before Aug. 1, 1939, National Industrial Advertisers Association; H. H. Simmons, 
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Industrial Group 
Total 
Pages 
1938 Pn, 
e American Builder ............... 819 Pr: 
American Machinist (bi-w)...... 2614 Pri 
Architectural Forum ............ 969 Pr 
Architectural Record ............ 869 Rai 
Automotive Industries (w)..... . 1,043 Ra 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)........... 1,357 Re 
Brick & Clay Record. ........... 224 : 
€ + Bus Transportation .............. 884 Ro 
Ceramic Industry ................ 474 Ro 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- Cn 
U Ca loons ER ir 1,688 St 
Ce NOE oink ce necsccdes een Ce Te 
4 eae . 79 Te 
i Confectioners Journal ........... 429 Te 
° Construction Metheds & Equip- W 
ment (836x112) ........... seuas, ae W 
in num ) COE (cnwee<dutecennes Sa cana ae 1,085 W 
Diesel Progress (8%4x11)........ 362 W 
Electric Light & Power.......... 616 TI 
oN” 8 rere 329 
_ . Electrical West ......-.ssceeees 432 
Electrical World (bi-w)......... 1,839 
( ax Engineering & Mining Journal.... 881 
a q) {IS in Engineering News-Record (w)... 2,116 A 
Factory Management & Mainte- A 
ee ana ag bens deals wae 1,362 A 
re rn 686 A 
i pe eee hg a 455 B 
Heating, Piping & Air Condi- B 
er ia aia is ate 739 
Heating & Ventilating Magazine... 393 D 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool Blue F 
Book (414x614) .........0005. 1,503 A 
Industrial Power (414x634)...... 652 J 
The Iron Age (w).............. 3,80 \ 
Machine Design ................. 627 \ 
AS ae: 1,929 \ 
Manufacturers Record ........... 520 \ 
Marine Engineering & Shipping ) 
ER Sera ee 627 F 
Mass Transportation ............ 198 ‘ 
I oss waco nces «diene 427 , 
Metal Progress ................. 823 : 
Ce SE oie cconnedanns 572 : 
BER & PRCHTY 2... cc ccccccccees LD 
8 Ee ee 1,039 
Modern Machine Shop 
 : ae 1,820 
National Petroleum News (w)... 1,327 
National Provisioner (w)....... 1,272 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) (9x12)... 3,482 ' 
> b 3 oO Seer 2,483 | 
The Paper Industry and Paper 
2 aOR eer 2 780 
The Paper Mill (w)............. 1,131 
Paper Trade Journal (w)........ 1,373 
, 4 > ere 405 
Pe &@ Ouarry..........: Coweta 677 
From Industrial Marketing's tabula- Power TTueTTT TTT TT TST TTT ee 1,868 
tion of advertising volume of Indus- 








trial Trade and Class Publications. 


There’s a reason!\ 
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Total 
Pages 
1938 
Power Plant Engineering...... 820 
Practical Builder (10%4x15)...... 97 
PrN .ccccccccecesesevesesess 482 
Product Engineering .......... . 824 
Railw i\ Age ( w) Seuesece _ 1,839 
Railw Purchases & Stores...... 563 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline Man- 
I os ois eek acacia ted .. 1,021 
Roa is & Streets een 542 
“2... anne , 667 
Southern Power Journal.... 413 
en C80)  cceeneeulkenas 2.186 
Telephone Engineer ...... 312 
Telephony (w) ........ ; 1,001 
ee eee vo» ae 
Water Works & Se -werage...... 609 


Water Works Engineering (bi-w) 764 


77 





Welding Engineer ......... aie 277 
Western Construction News..... 775 
The Wood Worker............ 383 
tt” SAS Pen ee 70,05 
Trade Group 
American i ae Sah pie as 633 
American Druggist ........... 733 
American Exporter .............. 2,434 
Automobile Trade Journal........ 398 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w)...... 1,735 
suilding Supply News........ 383 
Commercial Car Journal........ 778 
Domestic Engineering ........... 739 
Farm Implement News (bi-w).... 715 
Hardware Age (bi-w)........... 1,678 
Jewelers’ Circular-The Keystone.. 791 
ree 271 
EY. 4. caddis dae cee ew aaa ens on 964 
a ee 411 
Motor World Wholesale.......... 681 
National Grocers Bulletin. Ja 479 
Plumbing & Heating Trade “‘Jour- 
Bee Saree | eee 518 
Southern Automotive Journal. .... 467 
Southern Hardware ............. 563 
Sporting Goods Journal.......... 208 
pigs” See re ee eee 15,579 


Class Group 


\dvertising Age (w) (1034x15).. 959 
American Funeral Director.:..... 657 
American Restaurant ............ 617 
Hospital Management ..... a 
Hotel Management .............. 695 
Modern Hospital ................ 978 
Modern Medicine (434x7%4)...... 689 
Nation’s Schools .............. . 336 
Oral Hygiene (374x6 13/16)...... 1,225 
BEMMC WEEE COE) .o cc occsccwnccs 779 

Fi.) See 7,095 
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And for that 
matter it lead 


S 


all other types 


of magazines 
as well! 








1938 Pages 

Saturday Evening Post..... 2,322 
New Yorker ............. 2310 
i) eee 2,229 
ee eer 1,701 
SE rr 1,616 
oe sol eer 1,200 
Harpers Bazaar .........: 1,174 
Good Housekeeping ....... 1,075 
Popular Mechanics ........ 1,015 
EE Re eee 960 
Motor Boating «0.060.008. 940 
8 REDE Ae Por 931 
I uh canecunas sarees 834 
P| er a ee ee 777 
Womans Home Companion. 692 
SAE acca cidwewnaakiens é 640 
Ladies Home Journal....... 640 
Town & Country........... 616 
gle a a aL ay 584 
ere 563 
Nations Business ....... Aa ae 
American Magazine ....... 544 
Popular Science Monthly... 539 








From Printers’ Ink tabulation of total adver- 
tising pages in leading weekly, monthly and 


women’s magazines. 


Wanta Know 





? 


& New York, N. Y. 





THE IRON AGE 
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Bright Spots 

You’d be surprised how deadly dull 
the advertising sections of many of 
our business papers can be. This nega- 
tive impression seems to be caused by 
one thing more than anything else— 
crowding. Too many cuts—too much 
copy —too much black—too much 
advertising — not enough editorial 
“breather” or runover. That’s why 
we are grateful to some of these people 
(and potential buyers must be, too) 
for making their advertising easy to 
find, attractive and interesting to look 
at, and, therefore, inviting to read. 

Bakelite for its illustration-within-a 
grinding-wheel idea . . . Sherwin-Wil- 
liams for its distinctive, restful 
“white-on-blue” layouts . .. U. S. 
Cast Iron Pipe for its massive, impres- 
sive art, unusual layouts, and terse 
copy ... American Optical for con- 
sistently good headlines, workmanlike 
copy, and dramatic illustrations 
Armco Culvert for the “stand-out” 
ad in an issue of Engineering News 
Record, an insert with the first page 
a beautiful, four color photograph 
needing no copy other than a one 
line caption (see IM, p. 25, March, 
39.) ... Blaw-Knox for the unusual 
setup of four good quarter pages mak- 
ing up a full page (see IM, p. 30, Jan. 
"39.) . .. Master Electric for cleverly 
“zipping” the Talon factory into their 
color page built around a motor in- 
stallation at Talon Engineering 
News-Record for eliminating those 
bastard-shaped sixteenth page “rate 
holders,” and providing compact, well- 
proportioned, little twelfth 
pages that not only work out into 
more effective ads, but group much 
more cleanly on a page . . . Caterpillar 
Tractor for the simple touch of en- 
larging a typewritten line of a testi- 
monial in its original form rather than 


square 


reproducing it the obvious way with 


As 


Bright Spots . . . Helping 


The Distributor Sell . . . Wanted-- 


Something Old in Advertising... Run-of-the-Mill. . . 


TWIN REASONS WHY THIS PLANT USES 





set type. Seeing a torn scrap of paper 
with a scrawling signature and the 
typewritten words, “It is saving us 
almost $10 per day” somehow gives 
much more credulence and effective- 
ness to this ad. 

Then there are Franklin Process 
and Torrington Needle who deserve 
mention for beautiful four color work 
as fine as you’d find in any consumer 
book LeBlond for its excellent 
“scratchboard” illustrations, tops in 
magazines jammed with photographs 
(see IM, p. 12, Feb. 39) 
Mercerizing for the light touch and 
not taking itself too seriously, and 
still selling goods .. . Phillips Screw 
for handling a lot of copy, and a lot 
of pictures, and a lot of other ele- 
ments freshly . . . Pressed Steel Tank 
for making a steel drum actually move 
in one of its pages . . . Landis Tool 
for French curves in the straight-line 
metal-working papers American 
Cyanamid for nice use of the Life 
picture page technique. 

Little things, some of these, and 


2 Dixie 


not all of them “Copy.” But they 
are all close to copy and exercise some 
control over copy. What means more, 
they are all good examples of people 
putting a little extra dash of “some- 
thing” into their advertising that 
should make the customers take a lit- 
tle extra dash in their direction. 


Helping the Distributor Sell 


“Industry buys half of all the 
goods marketed in the United States.” 
So says a leading business publication 
in its Industrial Distribution Bulletin 
No. 2, headed, “Corn Flakes and In- 
dustrial Supplies.” This bulletin goes 
on to state, “Industrial distributors 
have approximately 250,000 indus- 
trial customer accounts . who in 
1937 placed orders with them total- 
ling more than $800,000,000. Lead- 
ing tool and supply manufacturers 
who sell through distributors include 
such names as Norton (abrasives), 

epublic Steel, General Electric, B. 
F. Goodrich, Stanley (tools), Ameri- 
can Chain, Dodge (power transmission 
equipment), Ingersoll-Rand, etc.” 

The importance of the mill supply 
distributor, his natural place as a sales 
outlet, the volume of business he han- 
dles, and the high calibre of accounts 
who have franchised him cannot be 
over-emphasized. If you appreciate 
these things, then you will realize 
how vital it becomes that the distrib- 
utor and his salesmen be given ever) 
possible selling help to move your 
merchandise. 

Handling a thousand and one items 
as he does, yours is just another prod- 
uct on his shelves unless you, by cer- 
tain pricing policies, consumer (user) 
advertising, sales promotion, dealer 
helps and codperation, etc., etc., make 
your product easier to handle, more 
profitable to push, faster to move, and 
your house a preferred one to do busi- 
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v ANNOUNCCD APRIL POWER 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


ARKANSAS 


State Board of Education, Little Rock, 
will contract for central-heating plant 
at state teachers’ college, Conway, in 
conjunction with other buildings at in- 
stitution. Cost about $300,000. Witten- 
burg & Delony, Pyramid Bldg., Little 
Rock, architects. 


CALIFORNIA 


East-West 
Newman, plans 
consisting of three 
Boiler house proposed. 
000. Ernest J. Kump, 
Fresno, architect. 


Dairymen’s Association, 
milk products plant, 
l-story buildings 
Cost about $150,- 
Rowell Bldg., 


Yosemite Portland Cement Corp., 564 
Market St., San Francisco, plans im- 


provements in mill at Merced. Cost 
about $100,000 

Procurement Division, Public Build- 
ings Branch, Treasury Dept., Washing- 


ton, D. C., plans central-heating plant in 
3-story parcel post building, 275 x 550 


ft. at Mission and Howard Sts., San 
Francisco, for which bids are being 
asked on general contract until April 


18. Cost about $2,000,000. 


CONNECTICUT 


Pratt & Whitney Div., Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., Hartford. will take bids soon 
for 1-story plant, 520 x 960 ft., in Char- 
ter Oak Park district. for manufacture 
of machine and small tools, with 2-story 
adjoining unit for executive service, 150 
x 242 ft. Power house will be built 
Project will cost over $1,500,000. Albert 
Kahn, Inc., New Center Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich., architect and engineer. 


FLORIDA 


Southern 
of J. N. Morris, 
and representative, plans ce 
plant in multi-story hotel. 
$200,000. 


Hotel Co., Miami. care 
Seybold Bldg., attorney 
ntral-heating 

Cost -about 


Merchants Cold Storage Co.. Richard 
son and Conroy Sts.. Jacksonville, plans 
improvements, including series of indi- 
vidual cold-storage vaults. Cost over 
$40.000 


GEORGIA 


Augusta Housing Authority, Marion 
Bldg., Augusta, H. R. Powell, manager. 
Plans central-heating plant in Sunset 


Homes development at Jefferson Davis 
Ave. and Linder St.. consisting of group 
of 23 buildings Cost about $520,000 
Merry & Parsons, S.F.C. Bldg., Augusta, 
architects. 


ILLINOIS 


Board of Education. 228 North LaSalle 
St., Chicago, will take bids for boiler 
plant at Bowen high school, East 89th 
St. Project will cost $400,000. John C 
Christensen, address noted, architect for 
board. 


Sears. Roebuck & Co., Chicago, plans 
central-heating plant in 2-story and 
basement department store at Pico and 
West Blivds., Los Angeles, Calif. Com- 
plete air-conditioning system will be in- 
stalled. Cost about $1,500,000. Nimmons, 
Carr & Wright, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, architects. 


INDIANA 


RCA Mfg. Co., 501 N. LaSalle St., 
Indianapolis, plans power house for ad- 
dition to radio equipment-manufacturing 
plant, including radial concrete stack 
Installation will include boiler units. com- 
bustion-control apparatus, and pumps. 
Entire project will cost about $300,000 
Albert Kahn, Inc., New Center Blidg., 
Detroit, Jdich., architect and engineer 


IOWA 

Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, 
plans following improvements to light 
plant: distribution system, $40,000; heat- 
ing plant, $66,000; gas-distribution sys- 
tem, $8,000 


KANSAS 


Board of Public Utility Commissioners, 
City Hall, Kansas City, Kan., James R 


Donovan, manager, plans new pumping 
station for water system, including 
pumping units for gross capacity of 


25,000,000 gal. per day. Cost over $500,- 
000. Burns & McDonnell Engineering 
Co., 107 N. Linwood Blvd., Kansas City 
Mo., engineer 
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LOUISIANA 

State Hospital Board, New State Office 
Bldg., Baton Rouge, A. R. Johnson, di- 
rector, plans central-heating plant in 
charity hospital at Monroe, consisting of 
main 3-story building and smaller struc- 


tures Cost about $750,000. Edward F 
Neild, City Bank Bldg., Shreveport, ar- 
chitect. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

G. & C. Merriam Co., 12 Broadway, 
Springfield, book publisher, plans cen- 
tral-heating plant in administration 
building at 34-51 Federal St. Cost about 
$200,000 To ask bids in spring. Wal- 
lace E. Dibble, 21 Besse PIl., Springfield, 
architect 


MICHIGAN 

Fruehauf Traiier Co., 10940 Harper 
Ave., Detroit, plans 1-story branch plant 
at Los Angeles, Cal., for motor trailer 
production, including parts, manufacture 
and assembling. It will approximate 
100,000 sq. ft. floor space. Cost close to 


$250.000. 
MINNESOTA 
Board of Trustees, Naeve Hospital, 


Albert Lea, plans addition to boiler 
plant and mechanical laundry unit 
Bids scheduled to be asked in April 
Cost about $50,000. LeRoy Gardner, 
Home Investment Bldg., architect. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Laurel Housing Authority plans cen- 
tral-heating plant for housing develop- 
ment Project will cost about $500,000 
Landry & Matthes, Connecticut Bldg., 
Hattiesburg, architects 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bill filed with New Hampshire Legis- 
lature for $57,000 provides for repairs 
and improvements at State Industrial 
School in Manchester. ’ 


NEW YORK 
Dept. of Social Welfare, State 
Albany, will award con- 
tracts soon for new power house at 
state training school for girls, Hudson, 
N. Y. Cost estimated at $200,000. W. E 
Haugaard, architect; and T. F. Farrell, 
engineer, both first noted address. 


United States Tobacco Co., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., plans power 
house and new multi-story addition to 
tage on S. Nineteenth St.. Richmond, 
Va. Cost reported over $300, 000. Schmidt, 
Jarden & Erickson, 104 8S. Michigan 
Ave.. Chicago, Ill., architects. 


State 
Office Bldg., 


OHIO 


City Ice & Fuel Co., 6611 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, is considering cold storage 
and refrigerating plant at West Ave. and 
Elm St.. with locker system. Cost esti- 
mated about $40,000. 


Amherst voted bonds for $145,000 for 
power plant, to include two 345-kw. and 
one 125-kw. diesel-generator units, in- 
cluding switchboard, etc. To make 
awards soon Floyd G. Browne, Marion, 
consulting engineer. 


VIRGINIA 


Chesapeake-Camp Corp., Franklin, ap- 
proved plans for two l1-story additions to 
kraft paper mill. Cost over $200,000. 


WASHINGTON 


Bremerton Creamery Co., Bremerton, 
plans modernization in milk products 
plant. Cost reported close to $30,000. 


Olympia Veneer Co., Olympia, plans 
boiler plant at proposed plywood mill at 
Willamina, Ore. Mill will comprise sev- 
eral l1-story units. Cost about $500,000 
To operate plant under name of Pacific 
Plywood Corp., an affiliated interest 
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ness with. You have thought a great 
deal about these things, we know, 
and it is the purpose of this depart- 
ment to cover but one highly impor- 
tant point in your relations with dis- 
tributors. We refer to the advertising 
you direct to them in their own busi- 
ness magazines, the various distributor 
and mill supply journals. 

A year ago we might have started 
off with a copy formula for this type 
of advertising. But we have become 
more and more wary of formulas as 
we study copy more intensively. That 
leads us to quote again, “Successful 
industrial advertising is more the end 
result of a point-of-view than the 
aftermath of any creative formula.” 
That’s Edwin L. Andrew of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross in February IM, and 
he’s said it better than we could. 
Don’t 
angle. 

So far as we can determine there 


forget that 


“point-of-view” 


is only one logical, intelligent, and 
profitable point-of-view to have in 
any advertising addressed to indus- 
trial distributors. That is—to help 
the distributor sell! lf you 
suppose we run through some cur- 


agree, 


rent advertising in this field and see 
how well it lives up to this basic 
purpose. Let’s take the strong ad- 
vertising first. 

Alemite—in a color page goes into 
a user’s plant, the Thompson Wire 
Company of Boston, and pulls out a 
powerful selling story for Mister Dis- 
tributor to use, “Machines formerly 
oiled every day are now lubricated 
with Alemite only once a week! Dan- 
ger from acid burns and moving 
machinery materially reduced!” Thus, 
it makes the “Economy” and “Safety” 
in the headline mean something. Thus, 
it not only sells Mister Distributor, 
but sells him the possi- 
by giving him am- 


strongest 
ble way 
munition to sell his customers with. 
This is good “meal-ticket” copy- 
writing, and A. F. Otis, Hays 
MacFarland & Co., Chicago, de- 
serves mention for it. 

Osborn Brushes—by pounding away 
on the theme “Sell the Right Brush for 
the Job,” has been helping distributors 
do a more intelligent sales job with 
the consequent benefits of repeat busi- 
ness. Its current page also plugs the 
use of its catalog as a “‘sales tool.” 
Fair enough, although we were mighty 
fond of the spreads Osborn used to 
run with the right-hand page its cur- 
rent consumer ad and the left-hand 
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page a distributor ad headed some- 
thing like this, “IDEA NO. 4 used by 
‘Brush Conscious’ Salesmen, and 
backed by advertising to your cus- 
tomers.” An arrow in headline indi- 
cated the facing page. 

American Screw—hits the nail on 
the head (or maybe we'd better say 
“screw” ) with its color page, “NOW! 
Leading firms give you testimonials to 
help you sell American Plus Screws!” 
Below this head is a reproduction of 
an ad used in consumer books quot- 
ing four reasons Gillette’s Dry Shaver 
Foreman Herbert Bryan gives for 
using American Screws. Can’t beat 
this kind of stuff. 

Yale & Towne—its page, “First 

in Safety First,” is presented as 
a “Yale Selling Story,” featuring the 
steel safety hook on its hoist. It 
tells the distributor that this story 
ties in with the story the national ad- 
vertising is telling this particular 
month, and lists and explains three 
noteworthy safety features. Useful, 
honest, and timely. 

Good year—uses another approach 
to help the distributor sell. A cur- 
rent color page talks up, “First Aids 
in Better Selling,” and is devoted 
to several “how to figure it” man- 
uals. Copy is built more from the 
angle of getting new distributors, but 
also acts to keep present distributors 
sold on the value of the Goodyear 
franchise. 

National Tube—has a homely ap- 
proach in a page tabulating ten 
reasons why its pipe satisfies users, 
but this is still so far ahead of typi- 
cal industrial distributor advertising 
that it rates favorable mention. 


Dodge Manufacturing—talks of a 
“Pointed for Profit” plan, and uses 
an eye-catching trade figure carry- 
ing this banner. It does not stop, 
however, with being intrigued by 
this catch phrase, but devotes at 
least half the page to an actual case 
study of a Dodge installation which is 
the kind of info friend distributor can 
make hay with. This is sound 
thinking on the part of Howard 
M. Landgraf, vice-president, 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap As- 
sociates, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gilmer—has a lively page with the 
little Gilmer pixies jumping around 
and pointing out the “5S Famous Fea- 
tures of Gilmer Belting.” This page 
has far more vitality than run-of-the- 
mill advertising of a product feature 
nature. 

Lunkenheimer—tings the bell with 
us with an informally madeup page, 
“Hints for Lunkenheimer Distribu- 
tors and Their Salesmen.” This par- 
ticular ad (of what is a series) hap- 
pens to be devoted to the attractive 
business available to the distributor in 
lubricating devices. 

Jenkins Brothers—sells its executive 
advertising to the distributor. Head- 
line, “Jenkins in Fortune Reaches the 
Top-Desks!”” This page is as good as 
any of this type we’ve seen. There 
is no question that this appeal is both 
necessary and valuable at times, but 
it must be handled well. To many 
lazy advertisers it is a dangerous temp- 
tation for it offers what appears to be 
an easy “out” on distributor adver- 
tising. There must be many distrib- 
utors who have gone cold on this sub- 
ject of advertising support. 

Skilsaw—plays up and shows an 
illustration of an actual sales meeting 
it puts on with a well-known distrib- 
utor. Copy drives home the point of 
how closely it codperates with the dis- 
tributor for greater sales for him. This 
is a good page of advertising, and 
with a slant not yet overworked. 

Greenfield Tap tC» Dye—offers 
“Men at Work .. for You,” the 
story of how Greenfield salesmen are 
constantly out in industry making 
missionary calls, analyzing production 
problems, giving trained technical as- 
sistance, and, in some cases, even tak- 
ing orders. But when they do take 
orders, it is the distributor’s mame 
that goes on the order blank! Con- 
vincing. 

American-Marsh Pum ps—page head- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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<<< How to SELL 
‘the Industrial, Commer 
~ and Large Building Mar 


Engineer and Contractor Acceptance is V a 


Who makes air conditioning tick 
—who makes it work — in this 
large building market? Answer 
that question correctly, and you 
have your key to sales. 

But first, what is an air condi- 
tioning system? It’s an assembly 
of many different products, made 
by many different manufacturers. 
And to get desired results—to ef- 
fect all possible economies—these 
various products MUST BE co- 
ordinated into efficient, workable 
systems (as example, note photo 
at left, top one). 

That’s why successful air con- 
ditioning DEMANDS specialized 
knowledge and experience—why 
engineers and contractors are vital 
factors in design, specification, 
installation and operation. It is 
this group of KEY MEN who 
purchase-control the entire market 
—they make air conditioning tick! 


Therefore, in selling any prod- 
uct in the industrial, commercial 
and large building air conditioning 


Reader audience of 
HEATING, PIPING 
& AIR CONDI- 
TIONING consists 
of consulting engi- 
neers, engineers em- 
ployed by industry, en- 
gineers in large com- 
mercial, public and 
government buildings, 
and contractors special- 
izing in air condition- 
ing, heating and piping 
work, 


Authoritative ! 
Carries each 
month the Jour- 
nal of the Ameri- 
can Society of 
Heating & Ven- 
tilating Engi- 


’ 


bd 


market, the important 
you to KNOW is: “Has my 
uct nation-wide engineer anj 
tractor acceptance?” 


And if you sell straight he 
equipment, or industrial pi, 
you have the same sales pro} 
for this same group of engin 
and contractors dominate 
allied markets, too (refer 
photos at left). 


Now granting that engineer 
contractor aceeptance igs 
lutely necessary—AND IT] 
where will your advertising dol 
do the best job? 

Here the answer unmis 
is HEATING, PIPING and 
CONDITIONING, as sh 
advertisers consistently verify 
the space they consistently 
Every month this STAND-Ol 
publication provides the most 
fective and economical method 
sales-contacting the entire gr 
of KEY MEN you must sell. 
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arm Air Heating Dealers CONTROL Purchases 


(Were you to check the records of any manufacturer successfully 
ling equipment in residential air conditioning—furnace units, 
ukers, oil or gas burners, fans, coils, filters, drives, controls, 
ulation, dampers, registers, or other 
ducts—-ONE FACT would be 
dily apparent— 

The warm air heating dealer-con- 
ors are responsible for the bulk 
ALL SALES in this market. 
But that is not surprising, when you ; A oer, 
sider how most of today’s air con- so alk OI Sage > 
fioning for homes has developed ‘ LOLI POS LOO 
om simple warm air heating. And 
simple heating is sold, installed, 
d serviced by the dealer-contractor 
ho has long known his Btu’s and 
im’s, and who is operating a shop and 
position to do the necessary 
tallation work. 
Therefore, the prime requisite in 
hing and maintaining sales volume 
tesidential air conditioning is a 
rng WARM AIR HEATING 
Aj aler-contractor organization. 


ss? 
+. 22, + 
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Come to Air 
Conditioning 
Headquarters 


with Your Marketing Problems 


Whatever you make — if it’s 
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How can you get 
d KEEP a au 
this kind most 
onomically? There 
no better way than 
USing liberal space 


cer sing each T 
on in AMERI- 
N ARTISAN he 
This STAND-OUT 
iblication reaches 
ler-contractors 
pw handling the big 
yority of all air 
pPaditioning jobs for 
pmes and proving 
try day they are 
ne key to economi- 
l, effective distri- 
tion of all prod- 
‘$ going into this 
barket, 


STAND-OUT 
PAPER 


adaptable to either or both air 
conditioning markets—we at Air 
Conditioning Headquarters have 
a wealth of data which can be of 
inestimable value in furthering 
your sales. 


Shall we contact you, or your 
agency? 


But better still, start your ad- 
vertising in air conditioning’s 
LEADING publications NOW! 
..» with the May Issue! The May 
forms won’t close until April 20. 





ublishing Company oO IN Mitchinen Ave., Chicago 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 46] 

ed, ““New Peak in Well Drilling Ac- 
This ad is interesting from 
of the manufac- 


tivity.” 
the standpoint 
turer pointing out new markets for 
Mister Distributor to investigate and 
sell. This is a valuable service more 
manufacturers should try to render. 

General Electric—page on Edison 
Mazda Lamps, and a first class piece 
of advertising. We defy anyone to 
attract attention and 
ingly about so prosaic a thing as a 
lamp, but this advertisement, “304 
Degrees Below Zero,” defies our defy. 
Swell headlines, swell illustration, and 
swell example that there’s always a 
fresh copy slant available if you dig 
into the product for it. 

Corning Glass—color page on Py- 

like, pri- 
three little 
sketchy diagrams to get across “Ease 
of Reading from Any Angle,” “Ef- 
ficient Illumination,” and “Cutting of 
Odd Lengths,” three sales features of 
its gauge glasses. There are many 
things clumsily said in words that 


write interest- 


rex Gauge Glasses. We 


marily for the use of 


can be incisively said in pictures. 

It is our hope that in some of the 
ads so far reviewed and in some of 
our passing comment, you may get a 
few ideas that will help you to help 
your distributors sell. At the same 
time let us warn of some of the pit- 
avoid. 


falls and commonplaces to 


Here are just a few: 


]. Ads that look good, but say 
nothing. Ads like Bassick’s page, 
“Bassick Truck Casters—GIANTS or 
Morse Twist Drill’s lovely 
color page which has no heading, but 
might be headed, “Twist Drills in the 
Sunset.” American Chain’s page about 
“Life and Limb, Morale, Profits. Pro- 
tected When You Sell Acco Chain.” 
These (and many others) all look 
good, but have an even, flat tone of 


Pygmies.” 


conventional copy that says nothing. 


2. Ads with pat phrases that be- 
long on Christmas calendars. Ads 
like Link-Belt’s, “Doing the Best for 
Your Customers Is Doing the 


Best for Yourself.” Bunting Brass’ 


third-page, “It’s Easier to Sell the 
Well-Known 


Line.” Allis-Chalmers’ 
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color page, “Don’t Just Sell Equip- 
ment—Sell Profits!” (How their 
Getchell buckeye technique crumbles 
when they have no figures or case 
studies in support.) This is advertis- 
ing in advertising’s worst rut, and 
cannot be excused for lack of time, 
poor talent, or any other reason. 


a. Ads built around testimonials 
that are superficial or factless. Today 
it’s hard enough to swallow Countess 
La Foo’s, “Duckie - Wuckies are 
duckie-wuckie” without being asked 
to attach any great weight or credu- 
lence to equally superficial industrial 
testimonials. Classic example, we feel, 
is Hewitt Rubber’s advertising. Cur- 
rent color page quotes a buyer who 
speaks for Hewitt, “From our expe- 
rience, Hewitt transmission belt sur- 
passes any belt that we have ever used. 
It is a pleasure to have belts rendering 
trouble-free service and to know that 
they can be relied upon under any 
circumstances.” A fictitious name 
given to an authentic report makes 
this even weaker. We’re tempted to 
be flip, but we won’t be for we sin- 
cerely and seriously believe this is not 


good advertising. 


4. Ads stressing distributor poli- 
cies too emphatically. We have no 
complaint with the sincerity of this 
type of copy, it is just that we be- 
monotonous and 
meaningless if over-worked. Johnson 
Bronze talks about “The Facilities be- 
hind the Franchise,” and Republic 
Rubber says “You'll Be Proud to Sell 
Republic Mechanical Rubber Prod- 
ucts” with the “Republic 5-Point Pol- 
icy” getting its share of display. We 
feel this type of copy leads people to 
be ponderous, a little too impressed 
with their own impressiveness. Like a 
high school principal handing out di- 
plomas. 


lieve it becomes 


5. Ads that go haywire on the 
“profits” or “make more money” an- 
gle. Of course, Mister Distributor 
wants to make more money. Who 
doesn’t? But if you were to believe a 
lot of advertising addressed to him, 
the poor guy would line up as a hand- 
rubbing combination of Shylock, Silas 
Marner, and Hetty Green. Ads like 










wiry st serie ar 8 mryar™- eon 
a] ‘ . 





Armstrong Brother’s page, “Arm- 
strong Profits.” U. S. Steel’s “We're 
Putting More Steam Behind U-S-S 
Products This Year. Tie in for Great- 
er Profits!” American-Marsh Pumps’ 
screwy slant, “Increase Your Income 
Tax. Are you ashamed when you fill 
out your tax return? How much 


higher could it be?” . 


6. Ads that present phony sales 
helps like Pyott Foundry’s color page, 
“How You Can Speed Up Your 
Sheave Sales,” and what it offers as 
“sales talk” to be used on canny buy- 
ers. Ads with asinine appeals like In- 
dianapolis Brush’s “reminder” ad, 
“Now that you are looking at this 
page how about letting it serve you 
as a reminder to ask your customers 
today as to their Brush and Broom 
Needs.” 


Z. And, last of all, ads that aren’t 
even meant for distributors at all, but 
for the user of the product. Vog# on 
“Fittings and Flanges,” Powell on 
“Powell Valve Economy, etc.,” and 
Atkins on ““A-Mol Molybdenum Hack 
Saws” are recent offenders on this 
score. There has been strong criticism 
about this long before the poor little 
Copy Chasers ever existed, and why 
people persist in ignoring the distrib- 
utor in his very own magazines is 
beyond us. 


Wanted . . . Something 
OLD in Advertising! 

Several weeks ago Harford Powel, 
of the Institute of Public Relations, 
talking to the Association of Adver- 
tising Men in New York, made the 
statement that advertising needs some- 
thing “New.” Said he, “Something 
startlingly new is needed to lift ad- 
vertising out of its present bog of 
mire.” 

We, contrary-as-usual, think that 
what advertising needs is something 
“Old.” This, we feel, is true of both 
consumer and industrial advertising, 
but in this little department we, nat- 
urally, confine our remarks specifically 
to the latter field. Now, what do we 
mean by something “Old?” 

Today, advertising is a business 
rather than an art. That is as it should 
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—BUTIS HEL 4 


How your heart bleeds for your sales- 
men when they encounter this stony- 
faced type of buyer! Tougher to sell 
than “‘tough guys’’, these men with 
the lackluster eyes. They sit through 
your salesmen’s most impassioned ar- 
guments with an emotionless calm 
that borders upon the sinister. A cruel, 
cruel mask of sales resistance . . . and 


very, very effective. 


But when these dead-pan buyers pick 
up the A.B.P. publications to which 








DEAD-PAN 
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they look for profit-making ideas, they , 
hang up those cold, grim masks. They 
are with editors in whom they have 
confidence. And they are getting the 
authoritative business counsel for 
which they have paid cash in advance 


with voluntary subscriptions. 


Your advertising in the A.B.P. publi- 
cations that reach your markets can 
never take the place of your salesmen, in a receptive frame of mind—can 
but it can get your message to your make it easier for your salesmen to get 


hard-to-sell prospects while they are a rise out of poker-faced buyers. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York hha 
\ roved reader interest in 
and publishing integrity « Look for the two hall-marks of known value > ABC) sal etaiota i 


Highest editorial standards 
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be. Today, advertising men must be 
sound business men. And, yet, para- 
doxically, to be a good business man 
an advertising man must first be a 
good craftsman. Because an adver- 
tising man’s stock-in-trade, the mer- 
chandise he must move to have a going 
business, is the various tools of ad- 
vertising . . . research, media selec- 
tion, testing, copy, art, layout, plans, 
etc. He must not only be proficient in 
the selection of the right combina- 
tion of tools to lick a given problem, 
but he must be master of the use of 
the tool that represents his particular 
job. 

It is this viewpoint of craftsman- 


ship with each of advertising’s tools 
that we feel is old, and particularly 
so in the case of a creative function 


like “Copy.” Certainly copy has had 
its doctrines, prescriptions, and form- 
ulas by the hundreds. Perhaps that 
is just what has been the trouble with 
it. Because what we are about to yell 
for, here and now, is copy written to 
no set of charts or diagrams, no seven 
or twenty-seven points, but what 
old-fashionedly might be called, “In- 
spiratiénal Copy.” Yes, this is what 
we believe is something “Old” sofar 
as copy is concerned, and it is this 
something that industrial advertising 
needs very badly today. 

We shouldn’t go any further with- 
out allowing you to interrupt. For 
you will want to remind us that we 
are talking about advertising in busi- 
ness papers, addressed to engineers and 
managers and executives in trade and 
industry. Consequently, such adver- 
tising must be businesslike, talk in 
terms of a specific industry, and not 
go haywire. 

Yes, of course, you’re right, and 
we can see by “haywire” that you’re 
worried. We’re worried, too, because 
after having looked at thousands and 
thousands of business paper pages these 
past two and a half years, we’ve been 
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writing this feature, we are impressed 
(or perhaps slightly depressed) not 
with the mediocrity of industrial ad- 
vertising so much as with the scarcity 
of advertising with the sparkle of 
truly fine copy. For industrial adver- 
tising, on the whole, is very com- 
petently businesslike these days. Still, 
no one has ever handed us cut and 
dried proof that the best advertising 
for engineers was written by engineers. 
And while we are wary of the plea 
“businessmen are human beings, first,” 
because it is, in part, responsible for 
phoney “human interest” dragged in 
by the heels, such as bathing girls 
and acrobats, animals and lousy car- 
toons, it still is a truism not to be 
ignored. 

We say the writing of advertising 
copy is an art, and will qualify that 
only once by bringing up the “In- 
spiration-Perspiration” formula. (No, 
we can’t supply the percentages.) We 
believe it perfectly possible for a copy- 
writer to have his head in the clouds 
and his feet on the ground. We’ve 
run into that kind of writing in the 
past among advertisers like Goodrich, 
Aluminum Co., Corning Glass, Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Johns-Mansville, U. S. 
Steel, and a few others. Right now 
industrial copy needs men with the 
writing vitality of a Frank Irving 
Fletcher, or an Edward Jordan, or an 
O. B. Winters, or a Leo McGivena. 
With a great pleasure that would 
make this job of ours. 

We're supposed to review ads, not 
sermonize. We can’t help ourselves, 
however, for lately there has been far 
too much havoc about copy check 
lists, Townsend & Townsend, rules and 
formulas, etc. These things are all 
useful in steering campaigns on the 
track, and in keeping copymen from 
growing careless, but they are danger- 
ous, too, for they tend to mechanize 
advertising and push it towards a rut. 
If you must have your check lists, 
let your research man hold them, and 
check your copy as often as he cares 
to. But even then, always give your 
writers the benefit of the doubt. 

Copy is a creative art. That’s old 
stuff. Then let’s have some old stuff 

. the music of some inspirational 
copywriting! 


Run-of-the-Mill 

That should mean ads “good, bad, 
or indifferent.” It so happened this 
month in our run through the pages 
that the good ads looked more inter- 
esting to talk about than the poor 


ones. Actually, we came across com- 
paratively few ads terrifically lousy, or 
ads faulty in such a respect that we 
could make constructive criticism 
about them. We are not pulling our 
punches, but neither are we going to 
razz purely for the sake of razzing. 
But, on with the show... 

The Dorr Company, Inc.—Stopped 
us with an oddly interesting color 
spread, “To 13,528 Plant Managers 
Who Are Going to Spend $250,000,- 
000 This Year on Modernization and 
Expansion.” That’s a good headline 
for anybody, and it’s a particularly 
good headline for an engineering out- 
fit like Dorr. Copy is directed to these 
13,528 men (fig. from U. S. Census of 
Manufacturers) and is in the form of 
a series of questions and answers which 
give a very complete picture of Dorr, 
what it has done, and what it can do. 
Kudoes to Anthony Anable, adver- 
tising manager, and Albert Morris, 
art director, The Dorr Company, 
Inc., New York. 

Parker-Talon—Intrigued us with a 
page on the Jiffy Regulator Set. What 
we liked, we think, was the emphasis 
on “Install in a Jiffy!” in the head- 
line, and the little outline sketches 
illustrating the ease of installation. 

Socony-Vacuum—Two current ads 
that showed the Getchell touch at its 
best. .One color spread on “Fleet 
Engineering Service” headed “53% 
CUT” got our eye and our reading, 
and another interested us even more. 
This was a color spread in a tex- 
tile paper, “Million Dollar Word for 
Textile Makers . ‘Persistence-of - 
Film’ ”. Startlingly dramatic layouts, 
and that forceful brand of copy that 
drives sales points home hard. 

Aluminum Company—A black and 
white page that was just as light and 
quiet as the Socony-Vac spreads were 
loud. Yet, in its own way, beauti- 
fully effective. Headline: “How to 
Package Cold Water in Cubes.” Illus- 
tration; a well-done, simple little line 
sketch of a refrigerator ice tray. Copy; 
as refreshing as a few cubes of that 
ice in a highball. Listen: “You do 
it at home every day. That makes 
you, personally, both a food packer 
and a thermal engineer. The engineer- 
ing problem is to get heat out of the 
water quickly; the food problem is to 
be sure of cleanliness and purity. The 
man who designed your refrigerator 
solved both problems for you very 
nicely by making your ice cube trays 
and grids out of an alloy of Alcoa 
Aluminum.” Each of those sentences 
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7 of Textile World's 
No. 4°, bulletins to the 


advertising fraternity —to give 
you highspots of the textile field 
and of Textile World, “the in- 
dustry’s most usef ine.”” 
y ul magazine. Carding wool (a stage preparatory to spinning yarn) in a 


> | 7 
extile W orld ad oes leading woolen and worsted mill — another one of the key 


textile mills of the country —‘‘served by Textile World.” 


he balanced publish- 


if job required by Balanced Advertising Job 


he textile industry 
dor G@ S WE HAVE POINTED OUT in bleaching and finishing. 
it A wis series of advertisements, Diversified in type to fit the 
the” Textile World is editorially bal- subscribers’ needs, sufficient in 
yw anced to help mill men in every quantity to satisfy the shopping 
AA branch of the industry and pen- instincts of its readers — Textile 
etrates, naturally, into the key World’s advertising section is re- 
plants throughout the entire in- garded as the “Market Place of 
dustry, regardless of location or the Industry.” 
type of manufactured product. 
Textile World does the same x & ® 
“balanced” job from an adver- 
tising angle that it does from an = J]WROM_ EVERY ANGLE, Textile 
editorial angle, and from a cir- World does the balanced type 
culation angle — of publishing job required by 
Bringing to its readers adver- the Textile Industry —and thus 
tising of every conceivable type from every angle Textile World 
of product or service required in suggests itself as the nucleus for 


the day’s work in the any advertising 


j Visi = Exhibitors and visitors to the Knit- ‘ } 
different divisions of | Exhibitors and. visitors to, the Kemi. campaign you may 


° mmerci useum, Philadel- ° . 
the industry: cotton, pbia, Pr, April 10 21st, are at any time put in- 
° invited to visit Textile orld’s ° ° 
wool, silk and rayon booths (Nos. 114-117 incl.) to re- to operation in the 
new acquaintances (or get acquaint- 


—spl j y ing. ed) with members. of the Edito- i i in- 
spinning, weaving - 5 Fo important textile in 


knitting, dyeing, dustry. 
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is an individual paragraph in the ad. 
Do you get the nicety of copy touch? 
Copy goes on smoothly, makes its 
product points, and closes on the note 
that some similar problem in your 
business may well be solved by alumi- 
num. No need to praise the F & S& R 
crowd again, they’ve been mentioned 
in these columns often. 

Postage Meter—More smooth copy- 
writing in “The 5.15 Problems of 
Milly Jones, sec’y.” This has the 
light, easy touch of a certain well- 
known gentleman who used to write 
promotion for a very large newspaper. 
Postage Meter copy is worth following. 

Fafnir Bearing—Strong headline got 
us, “One-Fourth of Our Personnel 
Is Authorized to Say ‘No’!” Copy 
rolls along as frictionless as a Fafnir 
ball bearing. Layout, colorful and out- 
of-the-ordinary. Fafnir continues tops 
on bearing advertising so far as we 
are concerned. 

G-E Mazda Lamps—‘They Stared 
at a Blinking Girl and found a new 
key to human That’s a 
headline! Backed up with nine fas- 
cinating little “film strip” shots ot 
the blinking miss, and highly readable 
copy on the “Blink Test.” 

Wood’s Sons Com pany—Credit here 
for building an interesting little quar- 
ter page to say, “Prompt Deliveries” 
in a less commonplace way. Developed 
around four little illustrations—a tele- 
gram with a clock, hands at 9:00—a 
belt drive with clock at 9:15—ship- 
ping crate with clock saying 9:45— 


comfort.” 


truck, train, and airplane with clock 
on the nose of 10:00. Accompanying 
copy—“Order Received,” “Drive Se- 
lected,” “Packed for Shipment,” “On 
It’s Way.” Okay! 

Keystone Lubricating — Detective 
story headline, ““The Case of the Curi- 
ous Grease Monkey.” Copy in short 
short story form. Good, too. Here’s 
the first paragraph “This is a 
true story of a grease monkey with 
big ears and a lot of guts who ‘bor- 
rowed’ the boss’ truck one Sunday 
without permission, sent it on a wild 
ride over steep mountain grades 
and thereby solved a mystery. He 
didn’t win the boss’ daughter but he 
did get a promotion!” 
Company—We like the 
slant the new Foxboro advertising is 


Foxboro 


You’ve seen its insert, “From 
Pigs to Purses.” (See IM, p. 64, March 
39.) It’s not topheavy technically 
the way so much instrument adver- 
First page is breezy and 


taking. 


tising is. 
informal, and very competently dem- 
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NEW BULLET 


up-to-the-minete information on 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


FOXBORO 





onstrates (through thumbnail sketches 
and brief copy blurbs) the wide appli- 
cations of automatic control in in- 
dustry. This particular page is the 
story within the meat packing indus- 


try, yet the applications are wide- 


ly diversified—yes, from a  sow’s 
ear to a purse. Back page plugs 
a mew temperature control bulle- 
tin which we believe is the only 
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technical informa- 
tion on instruments. Via bulletins 
and not via space advertising. 

A winner, and hats off to Ed Law- 
son, Foxboro ad manager, and 
Henry Silldorf of G. M. Basford 
Company, who put all these good 
things together. 


way to spread 


Ethyl Gasoline—Deserves mention 
for a peach of a stopper. “Rugged In- 
dividualism Under the Hood,” and 
because that headline is supported by 
some very excellent technical copy. 
International Nickel—Nice going 
on one of the “Doc Emmett” series, 
“The Case of the Salt Plant.”” That’s 
our second mystery story this month. 
Long copy, reads like a story, makes 
its points like a salesman, and holds 
you with it right on down to the 
good “Doc’s” signature. This is the 












way engineers have often told us stories 
of unusual jobs they’ve worked on 
and licked, and it makes effective 
advertising copy. 

Boost-of-the-Month—To Hercules 
Powder Company for a fine piece of 
advertising writing, “This Is Our 
Job.” Elsewhere in this department 
we did some shouting for the inspira- 
tional touch in copy well, here 
it is! No formula wrote this ad! 
It is beautiful in its simplicity. Tre- 
mendously sincere in its appeal. No 
multi-syllabled words; no involved 
sentence construction; no lush, over- 
worked adjectives. Well-dressed typo- 
graphically, but that’s just window- 
trimming in this case. We'd read it 
if it were scribbled on the back of an 
old envelope. Like another piece of 
great copy once was. There’s no room 
to quote it here; so if you haven’t seen 
it, write a nice letter to Hercules, and 
perhaps they'll send you a reprint. 
The men responsible for this copy- 
craftsmanship are Theodore Marvin, 
advertising manager; M. R. Budd, 
assistant ad manager, and E. I. La 
Beaume, vice-president, Donahue & 
Coe, Inc., New York Agency. (See 
Letters, p. 65.) May their visions 
stay bright, their pencils sharp and 
their pocketbooks grow fat. 

THE Copy CHASERs. 





A.S.T.E. Show Sets Record 


The American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers’ Machine and Tool Progress Ex- 
hibition, held at Detroit March 14-18, far 
exceeded last year’s show in attendance, 
number of exhibitors, size of show, and 
business done by exhibitors. Attendance 
was 77,000 as compared with last year's 
27,000, and of this 77,000 it was esti- 
mated that between thirty-five and fifty 
per cent was from outside the ‘Detroit 
area, with virtually every major manufac- 
turing organization in the country repre- 
sented. A total of 253 exhibitors par- 
ticipated in the ‘show as compared with 
last year’s 160, and many of them re- 
ported an intense buying interest on the 
part of the visitors to the extent that 
enough business was transacted within a 
few hours of the show's opening to pay 
for the cost of their exhibit. 

Held for the first time last year, the 
show was repeated this year at the insis- 
tence of a large number of manufacturers 
who were unable to be in the 1938 show 
due to lack of time for preparation of ex- 
hibits. After this, however, the exhibition 
will be held every two years. 


Helling Succeeds Ramsey 


Henry E. Helling, Jr., formerly assis- 
tant manager, advertising and sales pro- 
motion, Mathews Conveyor Company, EIl- 
wood City, Pa., has been promoted to 
manager of the department succeeding 
W. J. Ramsey, who has been appointed 
a field engineer with headquarters at Phil- 
adelphia. 
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To get YOUR SHARE of 


Industrial and Power 


Sales in the Nation's 
MOST ACTIVE MARKET 








Effective with the June issue, Southern Power Journal, 


the one road to Industrial and Power Sales in the South 


and Southwest, becomes OUTH ERN POWER 
vith ax> INDUSTRY 


INCREASED CIRCULATION 
16,500 copies monthly, reaching Buyers both 


in Existing Plants and on New. Projects 


INCREASED READER INTEREST 
through Expanded G Re-styled Editorial Pages 


INCREASED SALES SERVICE 
thru Listing of Advertisers’ Literature and thru 


Industrial News Service telling advertisers of 
New Construction in South and Southwest. 


at NO INCREASE in Rates .. . 


40% of new plant construction of entire U. S.—21% of replacement and supplies for existing plants. 


Start selling this market through SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY. Reserve space now 





for June issue or write for rates and further data. 


GISMibisFie7 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Thorough Coverage of Specialized Markets 
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This kit of Durez phenolic resins with booklet does educational job for General Plastics 


General Plastics’ Educational Kit 


@ Because of increasing interest in 
plastics by instructors and students 
in high schools and colleges as evi- 
denced by the large volume of re- 
quests for samples and literature and 
the growing list of courses on plas- 
tics, General Plastics, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has made up an 
exhibit of Durez phenolic resins to 
be sold at a minimum cost to all who 
request information. Prior to the de- 
cision to distribute the complete ex- 
hibits, requests were answered by 
sending out small bottles of raw and 
finished materials, a few color sam- 
ples, a chart and one or two standard 
pieces of literature. This assumed a 
burden when the number of requests 
became so great. 

The new exhibit is boxed in a 15x 
18x2-inch folding unit. The cover is in 
a medium brown on which is pasted a 
moderate size black and green com- 
pany label. Inside the cover is a 
lithographed chart illustrating the 
sources of phenol and formaldehyde, 
the major ingredients of any phenolic 
resin, wood flour and coloring pigment 
added to the resin to form the mold- 
ing compound, and _ illustrations of 
shipping containers and a molding 
press. Samples of these ingredients, 
as well as resin in lump and liquid 
form, are contained in small vials 
that are labeled beneath and clearly 
numbered to avoid their being mis- 
placed. A number of molded color 
samples are fastened to the board be- 
Also included on the 


low the vials. 
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exhibit are samples of products in 
which Durez resins are used—grind- 
ing wheel, plywood, laminated stock, 
leather, brake lining and resistors. 

A half dozen copies of a small 
eight-page folder, written in lay lan- 
guage and explaining the production 
steps and uses of molding compounds, 
and a short resume of the uses of the 
phenolic resins for impregnating, bind- 
ing, etc., for the paint and varnish 
industry are also sent with the exhibit. 
If more booklets are needed, they are 
supplied upon request. The cost of 
the entire exhibit is $5. 

To promote the exhibit, General 
Plastics, Inc., first sent out a stand- 
ard publicity release to a dozen busi- 
ness papers and a few educational pa- 
pers. Then a list of approximately 
1,300 colleges and universities was 
sent a letter announcing the exhibit, 
giving size, price and contents and 
enclosing a 3x5-inch halftone illustra- 
tion. 

This letter, according to C. R. Sim- 
mons of General Plastics, Inc., has net- 
ted a five per cent actual sales return. 
He explains, “As this letter could not 
be personalized from the moderately 
priced list we purchased, we feel that 
the results so far are very fair. We 
have received several encouraging let- 
ters from purchasers. Their compli- 
mentary and enthusiastic comments 
have convinced us that the promotion 
is well worth the effort and is sincerely 
appreciated from a strictly educa- 
tional point of view.” 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 28] 


Annual Reports 


holders, a number of the 45,000 em- 
ployes at work, and the third some 
of the Goodyear products. 

The Fansteel Metallurgical Corpo- 
ration’s annual report to stockholders, 
while more on the conservative side, 
is still very attractive and simple. The 
cover, printed in pastel blue with re- 
versed lettering, has an infold front 
and back showing photographs of the 
production of two Fansteel products 
—tantalum and tungsten. The cover 
is lacquered. Inside pages of the six- 
teen page booklet are not illustrated. 
In addition to financial figures, the 
report contains a condensed list of 
the more important Fansteel contri- 
butions to industry since the company 
started in 1907. Of timely interest 
is an article on “The Sit-Down Strike 


Litigation.” 
William P. Witherow, president, 
Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, 


summarizes the 1938 business status of 
the company to employes in twelve 
pages of straightforward, conversa- 
tional explanation. Pages are bright- 
ened up with bright orange sub-heads, 
which add a decorative note as well as 
invite interest by their trese, pro- 
vocative tone—“Who is the Boss of 
Blaw-Knox Company?”—‘“What Sort 
of Men are These Owners?”—“How 
Did We Do During 1938?”—‘“What 
Happens When a Company Loses 
Money?” The center spread is a 
bleed photomontage of Blaw-Knox 
plants and products in use. Company 
profits, total business volume, average 
employe wage, and total employe pay- 
rolls are compared with those of 1937 
by illustrated comparative charts 
printed in black and red. The only 
two tables of figures—Stockholder 
Classification and Balance Sheets—are 
ruled with red lines. The cover of the 
84x11 report is a pale green with 
maroon lettering. 





Fruehauf Promotes Allman 


Leslie C. Allman, for ten years ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, and 
previous to that in the advertising agency 
business, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and director of public relations of 
the company. Mr. Allman was one of the 
founders of the Industrial Marketers of 
Detroit, chapter of the N.I.A.A. 


Stephan Gets Rotor Tool 


John C. Stephan Industrial Advertising 
has been selected by the Rotor Tool Com- 
pany, Cleveland, to handle its advertising. 
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If you haven't seen the “new” 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, re- 
vamped and restyled to bring 
1dministrators better and faster 
news and technical information, 
write for a sample copy of the . 


March issue today. 











Writing in the March issue of HOSPITAL MAN- 
AGEMENT, Roscoe Wright, director of the information 
service of WPA, tells hospital administrators how and 
where the WPA has spent $77,604,615 on public, char- 
itable and mental hospitals. 


His report is interesting to hospital executives, but 
no less interesting to those who have products and 
services to sell to hospitals. It points to one reason 
why the hospital field, a depressionless market, is 
now a better field in which to sell than ever before. 


Add to this WPA money pouring into the hospital 
field the projected expenditure of $158,000,000 more 
under Senator Wagner's proposed national health 
bill (also reported in the March issue of HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT), plus the normal billion dollar ex- 
penditures of the field, and you have a market too 
good to overlook. 


If you're not selling it now, investigate its amazing 
possibilities. If you are selling to hospitals, check into 
the opportunities to boost your sales through more 
intensive cultivation of the field. 


Hospital Management 


The News and Technical Journal of Administration 


C uecucangée: 
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Exhibit Dramatizes Sales Story 


@ ON FEW other occasions does the 
industrial advertising manager, have an 
opportunity to dramatize the sales 
story as effectively as at the industrial 
While 
“miss the boat” in this re- 


show. some exhibitors com- 
pletely 
spect, others do creditable work as in 
the instance of Truscon Steel Com- 
pany at the Road Show at San Fran- 
cisco last month. 

The main feature of Truscon’s dis- 
play was a model cross section of a 
concrete highway which, synchronized 
with the center mural, demonstrated 
the action of steel reinforcing in a 
modern concrete highway under varied 
climatic conditions (spring, summer, 
fall and winter. ) 

As a thermometric indicator dis- 
closed the varied temperature (from 
zero degree to 100 degrees), the re- 
volving mural would show the same 
highway scene in natural color during 
each of the four seasons. As an ex- 
ample: when the thermometer regis- 
tered 100 degrees, the mural would 
show the highway as it would appear 
with 
foliage, roadside flowers, blue sky, etc. 
the highway 


in mid-summer, trees in full 


The cross section of 
would show the concrete expanded 
with the steel having assumed its share 
of the burden. As the seasons changed, 
for instance in winter, the thermome- 
ter would read zero degree, the mural 
would show the same road in winter 
vista and the mechanical cross section 
of highway would illustrate the con- 
crete in contracted form and the 
steel doing its part of the job under 
such climatic conditions. 

The color scheme of the display 


was cream for the background, Nile 
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green for the center assembly. The 
draperies were Roman gold, with the 
Truscon medallion in green, cream and 
mandarin red. The 
Brewster green. The furniture was 


carpets were 
chrome tubing, upholstered in Nile 
green and cream. 

The exhibit was manufactured in 
Cleveland by H. G. Stief, 


shipped in four large cartons to San 


Inc., and 


Francisco. It will remain on the coast 
as an itinerant display this year and 
next, under the supervision of Trus- 
con’s San Francisco district sales man- 
ager who will display it in at least 
three highway displays scheduled for 
this year and next. 

Youngstown executives from Trus- 
con’s general office at Youngstown in 
attendance at the show included: 
Kenneth D. 
president; C. B. McGehee, manager of 
sales, highway products division; W. 


Mann, executive vice- 


H. Stewart, manager of sales, rein- 
forcing division; R. P. Dodds, man- 
ager advertising and sales promotion. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 26] 


What's Wrong? 


ous forms of advertising to tell the 
story of this business and its products 
to approximately ninety per cent of 
the plants that represent our future 
prospects. It should also be borne in 
mind that advertising is our principal 
means of making ourselves favorably 
known to the many younger engineers 
who come into the sphere of buying 
influence each year and who will ex- 
ercise major influence on equipment 
purchases a few years hence. Even 
though the turnover of buying in- 





fluence in our field may be relatively 
low, it is probably at least ten per cent 
each year. 

“From the foregoing it is clear that 
in addition to the immediate and es- 
sential purposes served by our adver- 
tising, it may also be regarded as an 
economical form of insurance—insur- 
ance that the acceptance and recogni- 
tion which are of guch vital import- 
ance in the successful conduct of our 
business will be maintained and en- 
hanced in the minds of the many indi- 
viduals whose attitude toward us will 
largely determine our future success.” 

Now I started out to try to tell you 
what is wrong with industrial adver- 
tising men, and I repeat what I re- 
ferred to as the sum total effect of 
our faults, whatever they may be. For 
the most part, we have an inadequate 
appreciation of the importance of the 
work we are doing, and of the oppor- 
tunities for extending the scope and 
usefulness of that work. I have tried 
to tell you why I thought this suppo- 
sition was true in many cases and, in 
so doing, I absolved the advertising 
manager from some of the blame, 
while leaving the principal part of it 
resting squarely on his shoulders. 

I have also endeavored to tell you 
some of the things we might do to 
help ourselves. Sometimes I think we 
kid ourselves quite a lot. We actually 
know of things we ought to be doing, 
which we’re either not doing at all or 
not doing properly. But because we 
know all about them, we delude our- 
selves into thinking we are giving 
them attention. We talk a lot about 
sales analysis and market research. 
Some do a great deal about them; 
others do little or nothing except think 
and talk about them. Perhaps we’re 
like the congregation of the negro par- 
son. The parson said, “Folk: my ser- 
mon dis evenin’ am on the subject of 
‘Liars’! By de way, how many of you 
has done read the 69th Chapter of 
Matthew?” Nearly everyone raised his 
hand. The parson looked the congre- 
gation over slowly and said, “Good! 
Now I know you is just de folks I 
want to preach to, ’cause there ain’t no 
69th Chapter of Matthew.” 





Butterfield Promoted 


Chester H. Butterfield, formerly sales 
manager of the Locomotive Equipment Di- 
vision, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
has been made vice-president and general 
sales manager to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of W. P. Bradbury. Mr. But- 
terfield has been with the company since 
1917. 
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in YOUR city/ 


Suppose you have an interest, and more, a very tangible stake, in the field of industrial 
advertising and marketing. Suppose, too, that you are ambitious for your future—that you 
realize that stepping up brings new responsibilities —demands that you broaden your outlook 
and increase your worth to your company. 





Perhaps, in common with many others, except for your “trade journals”, you are absolutely 

“on your own”. Perhaps, like them, you are unacquainted with other industrial advertising 
and marketing men in your vicinity. Perhaps, you realize, too, that your improvement lies 
every bit as much with these, your unknown contemporaries, as with yourself. 


The present and the prospective chapters of the NIAA hold the answer for you. 


What then? 
They 


These are distinct groups, by, for and of industrial marketing and advertising men. 
provide, among other things— 


—tThe fellowship and cooperation of nearly 1,300 men 

—the privilege of attending district, regional and national meetings and conferences 

—the benefit of hearing good speakers, clinics, discussions 

—valuable studies, surveys and reports on vital subjects 

—an interchange of information of infinite value 

—news of the activities of your fellow career men 

—personal friendships in your own profession 

t If you live in an industrial center, major or minor, and want and need such things as these, 

and are willing to work to achieve them—for your own and others’ selfish interests—NIAA 
can and will help you. A standing committee on New Chapter Development is ready to give 
you the benefit of successful experiences of other groups in getting organized quickly and 
easily and functioning smoothly. 


Write today for your copy of the special portfolio “How To Establish An NIAA Chapter In 
Your District’. 











YOU HAD A CHAPTER 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO, 












We rouse 
ws, ADVERTISERS 


a atin 


Nearly 1300 Members in 
These 18 District Chapters 
and elsewhere 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
GETTYSBURG 
INDIANAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE 
MONTREAL 
NEWARK 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TOLEDO 
TORONTO 
YOUNGSTOWN 
If you're located where 
there is no chapter, ask 
for information regard- 
ing membership - at - 
large or suggestions for 


establishing a NIAA chap- 
ter in your city. 


ILLINOIS 





NAME 









COMPANY 








POSITION 











ADDRESS 








* . 
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@ A TWO POINT plan for raising 
the status of the industrial advertising 
man and creating a clearer under- 
standing and ap- 
preciation of the 
possibilities of ad- 
vertising on the 
part of manage- 
ment of compan- 
ies selling to in- 
dustry were 
outlined by Stan- 
ley A. Knisely, 
advertising mana- 
ger, Republic 
Steel Corporation, 
at a meeting of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, New York, March 
13. The project is the keynote of 
Mr. Knisely’s administration as presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 

Mr. Knisely’s suggestions included 





S. A. KNISELY 


“making the management a partner in 
advertising plans,” and “exhausting 
every effort to gather proof, or at 
least evidence, of the effectiveness of 
the company’s advertising.” He men- 
tioned the activity undertaken by the 
Youngstown N.I.A.A. chapter to col- 
lect material which will help indus- 
trial advertising men prove to their 
superiors that advertising is gaining re- 
The Youngstown chapter con- 
siders this effort so important that its 


board of 


committee making the study. 


sults. 


directors constitutes the 

The speaker classified industrial ad- 
vertising men into three groups. “The 
first group,” he explained, “includes 
hard-working young clerks, or rela- 
tives of the boss, put in to ‘handle,’ 
not manage the advertising. Group 
two comprises the bulk of the men, 
all of whom are experienced and able. 
The third group numbers only a 
handful, distinguished from the oth- 
ers by their ability to sell themselves 
to their superiors, thus gaining the 
salary and prestige they deserve. 

“The existence of this select group 
proves that it can be done. Most other 
industrious and able industrial adver- 
tising managers have gained neither 
the proper prestige nor salary because 
they are shy and retiring by nature. 
Advertising men are like authors, for 
neither group is distinguished by its 
ability to sell itself. The better creator 
a man, the poorer he is at promoting 
his own interests,” he asserted. 
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Knisely Champions the Ad Man 


Quoting a survey revealing incomes 
earned by industrial advertising man- 
agers, Mr. Knisely said no other branch 
of commercial enterprise exists in 
which so much experience and ability 
is regarded so lightly and bought so 
cheaply. This fact was impressed upon 
him at the Cleveland N.I.A.A. confer- 
ence, he said, when a review of ques- 
tionnaires filled in by members showed 
that some industrial advertising man- 
agers are not even furnished statistics 
on production, sales, and profits of 
their own company. Some of these 
men have never even talked to the 
president of their company, have never 
attended a sales conference, have never 
been consulted on public relations, and 
have never been given expense money 
to attend a N.LA.A. convention. 
“How can a man represent his com- 
pany efficiently when he is kept so 
blind?” he asked. 

Mr. Knisely touched on another 
N.LA.A. activity being done by the 
professional development committee, 
headed by W. D. Murphy, advertising 
manager, Sloan Valve Company, Chi- 
cago. He stressed that the codperation 
of every chapter is needed to make this 
effort a success, and that spectacular 
results could not be expected by a one- 
year drive. Almost nothing is being 
done in the nation’s colleges on indus- 
trial advertising, and there are no text 
books on the subject, he deplored. One 
constructive move toward remedying 
this situation is being carried on by the 
Pittsburgh chapter, which has had as 
many as 200 students at lectures spon- 
sored by the chapter. 

Industrial advertising men should 
stand on their own feet, and not take 
a back seat for anyone, Mr. Knisely 
declared, pointing out that they have 





Smiling O. G. “Ollie Hendricks, center, 
“Thomas Register,” between, left, W. L. 
Towne, agency head, and John Barr, Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., at N.IA.A.'s Eastern 
Regional Conference, Newark, New Jersey 





performed a bigger job than advertisers 
of consumer products, for figures show 
that the annual volume of goods sold 
to industry amounts to $54,000,. 
000,000 as compared with $35,000,- 
000,000 sold to consumers. 

The second part of the T.P.A. pro- 
gram was devoted to a discussion of 
the N.I.A.A. panel awards, led by 
James R. White, president, Rickard & 
Co., and Robert Barbour, Bakelite Cer- 
poration. Almost without exception, 
the panels selected by the professional 
jury (see IM, p. 17, Oct., °38, and p. 
36, Nov., °38) were applauded while 
those chosen by the consumer jury 
were accorded faint praise. Discussion 
revealed some sentiment for dropping 
the panel awards, or at least changing 
the basis for the selections inasmuch as 
each campaign is planned to attract 
a specific audience, in a specific me- 
dium, and that it is difficult, therefore, 
to compare campaigns with different 
objectives. 


[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 18] 


Selling the Advertising 


cations used in the coverage of these 
markets will be discussed. Magazine 
preference in the various territories 
will be requested. 

The last bulletin—Bulletin No. 12 
—will be the “wind-up” bulletin— 
asking opinions as to the value of ad- 
vertising to the individual salesman— 
requesting general suggestions. 

It can easily be seen that the twelve 
bulletins will give to each man in the 
field a fairly comprehensive view of 
our advertising procedure. Drawings 
and cartoons will be used to retain the 
interest of the readers, while the copy 
will be factual in order to accomplish 
the purposes for which the bulletins 
are designed. In addition to the 
bulletins, personal letters will be sent 
to the organization from time to time 
so that interest does not lag between 
mailings. When one of our salesman 
sends us photographs and facts from 
which an advertisement is prepared— 
we will write him a letter of appre- 
ciation and will attach to that letter 
a proof of the actual advertisement 
prepared from his material. In this 
way he can see the part that he plays 
in the general scheme of things. 

The better the salesman is ac- 
quainted with what the advertising is 
doing to help HIM—the better he can 
take advantage of it. This will result 
in more sales which justifies our efforts. 
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COMPLAINTS... vo 
And We Like Them! 


Business books and reference books 


We’re getting a lot of complaints on 
the new 1939 Market Data Book Issue of 
Industrial Marketing, so you’d think we 
were feeling pretty sad about the whole 
business. But we’re not! 

Because the complaints we’re getting 
are all about the awful condition that the 
books are getting into—dog-eared, torn 
pages, torn covers, and that sort of thing. 

And you know as well as we do that 
books don’t get dog-eared and torn in 
offices because the kids have been using 
them as playthings, or because they have 
been sitting on a shelf unopened for six 


months. 


wear out from constant, steady use—and 
that’s why we’re pleased at the com- 
plaints. After all, it’s as simple as 
A-B-C that constant, steady use—the kind 
that wears out the Market Data Book 
Issue—means that the book is doing a 
swell job of supplying needed informa- 
tion to industrial advertising and sales 
executives. 

So we’re pleased about the whole busi- 
ness. We want these Market Data Book 
Issues to wear out—we want them to get 
worn and scuffed in constant, useful 


service. Make yours work for you! 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
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ROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Measuring Sales Effort 
and Sales Territories 

In our company the advertising de- 
partment keeps the mailing list and is 
also called upon to make records of 
sales by industries, states, products, 
etc., in helping sales management de- 
termine the proper moves. Our sales 
territories, however, are still rather 
static and I am wondering if you have 
any information that would’ prove 
helpful to me in taking another step 
in sales coéperation in connection with 
this factor. 

| ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

One of the weakest points in sales 
management involves the question of 
sales control. Sales control of course 
covers many problems. For instance, 
you probably can help sales manage- 
ment secure better sales coverage of 
each territory by analyzing the num- 
ber of customers, number of prospec- 
tive customers, number of calls need- 
ed, number of calls made, call short- 
age, if any; and what should be done 
about it. 

In most cases a prospect should be 
taken if he 
cannot sell three 
There is no need for sales ter- 


away from a salesman 


them in two or 
years. 
ritories to become static—in many 
cases sales managers will even insist 
upon salesmen trading territories in 
order to stir them up and give them 
a new outlook. 


Institutional vs. Product Copy 
How can I inject some institutional 
advertising into my advertisements 
along with the product copy, or would 
it be better to include this in the di- 
rect mail material? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
Every good advertisement featuring 
a product is really a good institutional 
In 1929, advertising 
men added to their budgets for in- 
stitutional advertising partly to sat- 
This has since 


been more or less discontinued as of 


advertisement. 


isfy management ego. 
course it has no real place in adver- 


tising unless it is really needed. 
In the case of many standardized 
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products such as lumber, steel, cement, 
etc., the average buyer assumes equal- 
ity of product. Then the advertising 
of the institution behind the product 
gains in importance. In fact it could 
almost be included as a part of prod- 
uct advertising because the intangible 
qualities in the product and the integ- 
rity of the company, personal service, 
etc., are very important elements in 
every sale. 


Featuring Specialties 
vs. Standard Lines 

For the last couple of years our 
advertising has been featuring a num- 
ber of specialty items in our wide line 
of products and now the sales depart- 
ment feels that as a result of this, 
our volume of “bread and butter” 
business may have suffered. 

How can one do an effective job 
on the specialties (which of course 
are easiest and most dramatic to ad- 
vertise) and still give adequate sup- 
port to the sales effort on the stand- 
ard items? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

The so-called specialty items are 
usually the newer products in which 
customers are more interested. For 
this reason, they can easily be used to 
secure interest and attention for the 
standard without detracting 
from them. 

The principal products in the stand- 
ard line can be listed in a box or fol- 
low your name so that they are not 


lines 





A couple of ad men caught in a hot bed 
of publishers’ reps at the N.I.A.A. Eastern 
Regional Conference at Newark last month: 
S. J. Alvarez and A. H. Borden, Kerlow 
Steel Company; E. W. Kreutzberg, "Steel"; 
C. L. Cain, “Oil & Gas Journal"; Dick 


Swinsky, “The Oil Weekly"; and George 
Eichler, "Petroleum Equipment," New York 


completely forgotten. When specialty 
items are not related to the standard 
line—then we believe they should be 
advertised separately and stand on 
their own without detracting from 
the reasonable amount of effort that 
should be placed on the standard 
products. 

Of course this question is often 
asked because manufacturers so fre- 
quently believe they can add and con- 
tinue to add to their line and still 
get along with the same advertising 
budget. As a matter of fact many 
companies selling a broad line of 
products would spend three or four 
times as much for advertising each 
product if that product were a part 
of a smaller line in a smaller company. 

We even have many examples of 
large, successful companies doing a 
very effective general coverage job, 
but not an intensive product adver- 
tising job. In almost every case, the 
small company specializing on only 
perhaps three or four products does a 
very nice volume of business in spite 
of its larger competitor because of 
its more intensive work. 


Before-and-After Survey 

There has been a lot of talk recently 
about measuring the effectiveness of 
advertising by surveying prospects in 
a field before and after running a cam- 
paign. Can you tell me just how to go 
about this? How should the question- 
naire or letter be phrased? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

There is no set method of pre- 
paring a plan for measuring the ef- 
fectiveness of advertising by survey- 
ing the prospective customers before 
and after a campaign. However, the 
following may be of help to you. 

Prepare a short letter and accom- 
panying questionnaire including the 
most important information you would 
like to secure—keep the letter short 
and keep your number of questions 
down, making them as simple as you 
can. 

You will be most successful if you 
merely ask for a check or “yes-no” 
answer. Following is a typical letter 
which might be used. 

“Mr. : —- the president 
of our company, asked me if I could 


help him determine policy regarding 


Unfortunately I do not have the 
information and so I am writing you 
and several other friends in the in- 
dustry with the thought that perhaps 
you will forgive these few questions 
below. 

I would certainly be doubly in- 
debted if you could quickly check 
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return in the attached prepaid 
elope - 
List questions below, or refer to 


an attached sheet. Avoid the use of 
the word, “questionnaire.” This let- 
ter might not meet your requirements 
at all. The important point, however, 
is to get the prospect in the frame of 
mind of wanting to help you, not 
thinking that he is answering another 
one of those long questionnaires which 
oftentimes breed ill-will instead of 
friendliness. 

The questionnaire should be sent to 
at least five per cent of your pros- 
pects well distributed over your ter- 
ritory. In case this represents more 
than 1,000 we believe 1,000 will easily 
serve for an average industrial market. 

In addition to the mail question- 
naire, it is very desirable to have each 
one of the salesmen talk to ten or fif- 
teen prospects and have the question- 
naires filled out in this way. This will 
serve as a check against your mail 
work. If the answers seem to coin- 
cide, you will be reasonably sure that 
you are getting a good cross sectional 
picture. 

After your campaign has been com- 
pleted, essentially the same question- 
naire should be sent with a slightly 
different letter to the same persons to 
determine whether you have improved 
your position or accomplished a change 
in their thinking. 

Salesmen should also secure ques- 
tionnaires personally as a check on 
your mail questionnaire and it would 
also be advisable to mail 500 to 1,000 
letters throughout your territory to 
other men in similar positions in order 
to see if their answers tally with those 
of the original group. 

Because of the difficulty in getting 
the proper response in some industries 
and among some types of executives, 
complete telephone or personal call- 
ing may be necessary. 

In making your before and after 
study, be sure that in each case you 
do not arrange your questions so as 
to influence a desired answer. You 
must be absolutely neutral if you are 
going to secure the truth. 


(CONTINUED FROM PaGE 14] 


Eastern Conference 


sincere description of what the prod- 
uct will do, and the background of 
the product or whether it is new or 
made by a new company. The size 
and prestige of the maker of a prod- 
uct is important to a professional pur- 


chasing agent, he said. ““Overstatement 
destroys confidence. Make industrial 
advertising true, simple and useful.” 

Mr. Rosenthal, speaking for plant 
engineers, urged that advertising ad- 
dressed to his class be brief and clear. 
Engineers, he said, have “blueprint 
minds,” meaning the ability to get a 
complete picture at a glance. Close- 
up pictures showing a product in use 
are similar to blueprints, and are ef- 
fective with engineers. He suggested 
that direct mail advertising should be 
staggered, since too much now arrives 
on Monday morning, and that engi- 
neers receive too much mail advertis- 


ing of no interest to them, for “engi- 
neers seem to be on all mailing lists.” 

The talks of Messrs. Stringfellow 
and Yorke are presented at length 
elsewhere in this issue. The con- 
ference closed with a dinner. Guest 
speakers were Stanley A. Knise- 
ly, N.LA.A. president, who _.re- 
iterated his plea that industrial adver- 
tising men strive to improve their pro- 
fessional standing, and Merle Thorpe, 
publisher, Nation’s Business, who 
talked on “The Plight of Enterprise.” 
Attendance reached 300 and the event 
marked the third annual banquet of 
the New Jersey chapter. 








volume. 


18 EAST HURON STREET 





14,000 BLUE BOOKS 


Stimulate BUYING 


In offices of specifying and purchasing executives in 
14,000 of the nation’s leading concerns, MacRAE’S BLUE 
BOOK, day after day, is quickening purchases of every 
type of industrial equipment, materials and supplies. Its 
scientifically selected and balanced circulation (regularly 
audited by CCA) exceeds by 40% any similar reference 
That’s why an ever-increasing number of ad- 
vertisers are reporting “‘new highs” in sales from BLUE 
BOOK inquiries. Write for proof. 








supreme in coverage 


CHICAGO 
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PHOTOGRAPH DEPARTMENTS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 

To THE Eprror: 
wrote you asking if you had any data 


Sometime ago we 


on the percentage of industrial organ- 
izations operating their own photo- 
graphic departments. We made sur- 
vey among the country’s largest or- 
ganizations with the result noted be- 
low. We thought you might like to 
have this information in your files or 
possibly pass it on to your readers. 


Yes No 
Do you operate a_photo- 
graphic department? 54 116 
Do you take your own 
photos? 42 122 


Do you operate your own 
darkroom? 54 110 
Do you do your own devel- 
oping and printing? Sl 102 
Do you operate a_photo- 
copy machine? 71 = 93 
Adv. Sales Eng. Gen’l 
What department 


photocopy 
machine . sone Oe 9 25 34 


J. P. McCarrtny, 
Secretary, Hughes, Wolff & Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
veweyY 
HOUSE ORGAN STYLE 
PULLS FOR SENECA FALLS 
To tHe Eprror: Thanks a lot for 
the kind words The Copy Chasers said 
about our advertising in the March 
issue. (See p.46, March). Your Feb- 
ruary 1938 issue mentioned this same 
advertising, and I have intended for 
some time to write and tell you of our 


uses 


experience with this type of adver- 
tising. 

This method of calling our products 
to the attention of prospective cus- 
tomers has produced more good in- 
quiries than any type of advertising 
we have used for many years. 

[ find the main difficulty with this 
type of advertising is keeping it on a 
strictly engineering basis. I suppose 
it is just natural for “dyed in the 
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wool” advertising men to do a little 


“horn tooting.” I believe, however, 
keeping the advertising on a strictly 
engineering basis is what causes it to 
pull. 
E. R. SMITH, 
Vice-President & General Manager, 
Seneca Falls Machine Company, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
: 
THINKS MARCH ISSUE 
WAS A HUMDINGER 
To THE Eprror: I want to tell you 
that I think the March issue of INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING was a humdinger. 
After leafing it over, as I always do 
first to see what’s in it, I knew that 
I was in for a splendid lot of time on 
the magazine because I wanted to read 
practically every article in it. At this 
date I must have read three-fourths of 
the editorial material in the issue and 
that shows that it rang the bell with 
me. You are doing an excellent job. 
C. W. Ka.srus, 
Advertising Manager, Elliott Com- 
pany, Jeannette, Pa. 


vyvey 
NEED MORE DATA ON 
PUBLICATIONS, TOO 
To THE Eprror: Of course, we re- 
alize it is difficult for periodicals to 
obtain definite information about the 
size of their market for various types 
of merchandise which they use, how- 
ever, we have always been firm believ- 
ers in the policy that just as we can- 
not get too much information about 
the client’s sO we cannot 
have too much information about a 
publication and the field it covers. 
We are with you 100 per cent in any 
effort you may make to encourage 
business publications to give a more 
intimate picture—not only of their 
market—but also of their periodicals. 
F. K. EsHerick, 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


business, 


AGENCY DEVISED BASIC 
IDEA OF TURBO-MIXER AD 
To tHe Eprror: Needless to say 
we had a thrill when we read the com- 
ments of The Copy Chasers in your 
March issue regarding our form of ad- 
vertising. It was most unfortunate 
that due credit was not included for 
the basic form of the ad. The head- 
ing ““Turbo-Topics” and the brush- 
like script, as well as the final para- 
graph, were all originated for us by 
L. W. Seeligsburg, vice-president, O. 
S. Tyson & Company, Inc., New York 
agency. The reading matter was 
written by our chemical engineers, as 
stated. 
James E. Mout, 
President, The Turbo-Mixer 
Corporation, New York. 
 ¢ 4 
WHO SAYS BUSINESS PAPER 
ADS ARE NOT CLOSELY READ? 
To THE Epiror: Here is something 
that was rather interesting to me. The 
accompanying page advertisement was 
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run by one of our subsidiary companies 
in the current India Rubber World. 
The illustration was just scenery but 
within a couple of weeks since the 
issue appeared at least eight people 
have taken the trouble to check our 
figures. Seven have written to us and 
one phoned the editor about a mis- 
take. 

And I have repeatedly had to admit 
that advertising managers can’t even 
add. 

H. E. Van PETTEN, 
Advertising Manager, Mechanical 
Division, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, O. 
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FINDS EVANS' ARTICLES 
OF PRACTICAL VALUE 
To THE Eprror: One of the rea- 
sons why I subscribed to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING was because of Keith J. 
Evans’ “Problems in Industrial Mar- 
keting’ department. Now I’m doubly 
glad I’m a subscriber so that I may 
have the opportunity to read his 
series on “Effective Industrial Adver- 
tising” which started in the March 
issue. I shall be one of your most in- 
terested readers.. I’m going to make 
use of Mr. Evans’ experience to im- 
prove my service to our clients. 
W. E. Kier, 
President, Campaign Press, Inc., 
Chicago. 
vvwey 
HOW THE HERCULES POWDER 
INSERT WAS WRITTEN 
To tHE Eprror: I am delighted to 
learn that The Copy Chasers have se- 
lected our advertisement “This is Our 
This is particu- 
larly gratifying because that adver- 


Job” for recognition. 


tisement, though detonated from an 
inspirational idea, received bushels of 
hard work. (see p- 54.) 

On an advertisement such as this, 
the plan here is for those of us who 
work on copy to discuss the reason for 
the advertisement and the objective 
desired. With the subject thoroughly 
prospected, each person (in this in- 
stance M. R. Budd, assistant adver- 
tising manager; E. I. LaBeaume, of 
Donahue & Coe, Inc., our advertis- 
ing agency representative; and my- 
self) prepares individually his pro- 
posed advertisement. 

Another get-together then follows 
with comparisons of copy, from which 
we usually obtain a theme which we 
agree will do the job if properly pre- 
pared. The advertisement “This is 
Our Job” contains the germ of two 
distinct pieces of copy. These were 
worked together in the sense of a mu- 
sical composition, with the first part 
a prelude and the balance a simple 
credo of fact. 

This piece of copy has run in finan- 
cial papers, general newspapers, busi- 
ness publications, and has been sent 
as direct mail to customers in several 
of our different branches of business. 
It also was used in our employe pub- 
lication and was referred to in the 
president’s message. 

Thanks again for the rosebuds. 

THEODORE Marvin, 

Advertising Mgr., Hercules Powder 

Company, Wilmington, Del. 
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Book on Layouts 


“101 Roughs, A Handbook of Adver- 
tising Layout,” by Don May, promotional 
layout man for the Chicago Daily News 
and formerly art director of Homer Mc- 
Kee, Inc., is written for layout men, copy 
men, students of layout, and for anyone 
concerned with the layout angle of adver- 
tising. Mr. May breaks down the field of 
layout into thirty-one definite layout pat- 
terns. Each pattern is named, described 
and illustrated with three abstract roughs, 
showing color and position of the units of 
the advertisement; nine finished layouts are 
developed from nine of these patterns. 
Also presented are harmonious type com- 
binations with each rough and a set of 
rules for criticism of work. Published by 
Frederick J. Drake & Co., Chicago; $2.50. 





ABC Amends Association 
Subscription Rules 


Directors of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations at a meeting at Ponte Verdra, Fla., 
March 14, passed an amendment to the 
rules applying to “Association Subscrip- 
tions Deductible from Dues” whereby 
“Every person on becoming a member of 
the association must be notified of the sub- 
scription price of the paper and that such 
price is part of the sum collected as dues. 
On every bill for dues the subscription 
price of the paper must be given and the 
fact noted that such subscription price is 
a part of the dues to be paid.” 

It was also stipulated that not less than 
fifty per cent of the basic price of the 
publication should be deducted from the 
dues of those not receiving the paper. 


THE KEY TO “‘SELL” 
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Next Month a host of purchasing agents, buyers 


of millions of dollars’ worth of industrial products, will desert 
their desks and travel to San Francisco for the 24th annual 


of the 


convention 


May 22-25. 


National Ass’n 


of Purchasing Agents, 


Before they leave home the May number of PURCHASING 


will be in their hands. 


After their return, the June issue, with 


the only complete record of the convention, will reach them— 
and also the stay-at-home P.A.’s—a total of 8,439 influential 


readers, your best prospects. 


If you would reach Big Business, don’t miss this once-a- 


year opportunity! 


Get the benefit of the intense readership, 


long life, extra circulation and exclusive coverage provided by 
these feature numbers of PURCHASING, the P.A.’s own paper. 


Advertising forms for the MAY (Pre-Conven- 
tion) issue close April 29th; for the JUNE 


request. 





11 East 42nd St. 


(Convention Report) issue, May 29th. 
Rates, sample copies and additional details on 


URCHASING 


New York, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 


Buying Space 


and incidentally myself I go on 
record regarding the publication and 
the media list, making it clear that the 
decision was that of the client and not 
the agency. 

The general practice in advertising 
agencies is to permit the account ex- 
ecutive working with the advertising 
department of the client, of course, to 
select the media list. I believe that 
this method will eventually be a thing 
of the past—because it is not sound 
space buying. Actually it often puts 
the account executive or the client in 
a difficult position. The account ex- 
ecutive simply has not the time to give 
unbiased attention to the sales story of 
every publication seeking the business, 
or who may have a story—not immed- 
iately apparent—for the client’s prod- 
uct. Moreover, however much he may 
wish to be unbiased, the account ex- 
ecutive or the advertiser thinks of the 
publication in terms of HIS OWN 
PRODUCT. The space buyer, inter- 
ested in several products thinks of the 
publication in ferms of the publication 
itself and its reader audience. 


There are publishers and representa- 
tives, not immediately apparent, who 
can be and are exceedingly valuable to 
an account executive or advertiser and 
often they have obligated themselves 
by requests for information and ma- 
terial or acceptance of such, which has 
been freely furnished, or the account 
representative may have close friend- 
ships in the publisher’s group, or he 
cannot work freely with another repre- 
sentative or publisher because he 
knows the business has already been 
scheduled for a competing magazine. 

Selection of media must be based ex- 
clusively upon what the magazines re- 
present in reader-audience. No ac- 
count executive or advertiser can af- 
ford to be as “hard-boiled” about it 
as a person who studies circulation and 
coverage figures, who looks at editorial 
contents, who knows what other ad- 
vertisers of all manner of products, 
are doing in the book, and last but not 
least, whose passion in life is not how 
to promote the sale of a certain prod- 
uct but that of discovering what a 
publication has to offer in the way of 
a reader-audience to get that business 
as well as the business of other adver- 
tisers. 
Space buyers have to be cold 
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This is the letter which won an award in the 
Dartnell Gold Medal letter competition for 
James Tate, sales manager, The Delta Man- 
ufacturing Company, and president, Mil- 
waukee Association of Industrial Advertisers 








blooded and fish-eyed! I sometimes 
think I must have been a bit out of 
my head when I asked the agency if 
I might handle the business paper buy- 
Quite frankly, I 
did not know what kind of an animal 
was at the other end of the tail I 
grabbed with that request. I’m not so 
sure I would make that request today. 
But don’t mistake me-—I do not know 
of anyone who is more enthusiastic 
than I for trade and industrial publi- 
cations, nor who believes as strongly 
as I do in the need for strengthening 
them in the advertising picture as the 
years go on. It has been most inter- 
esting work and I have learned an 
awful lot since I grabbed that tail and 
started waving the animal over my 
head in the air! 

I think one of the most healthy signs 
in the past two or three years, has 
been the growing realization of pub- 
lishers that their obligation to their 
readers is stronger than their obliga- 
tion to their advertisers. Many of them 
are beginning to understand that as 
they fulfill that obligation to their 
readers, advertisers—perhaps a bit 
slowly—but very surely flock to their 
books. I am not one to believe that 
if you build a better mouse-trap today 
the world will flock to your door. We 
know that the second-class mousetrap 
will get most of the business if he talks 
about it loud enough to make the con- 
sumer forget that there is a better 
mouse-trap up on the hill. We even 
know that if we let the second-class 
mouse-trap talk too long or too loud 


ing for our client. 





he may end in ruining the whole 
mouse-trap business, since the public 
may finally decide that all mouse. 
traps are poor trash. 

The problem—and I might almost 
call it the sacred duty—of the sound 
publisher who builds the kind of 
magazine which creates and holds 
readers, is that of telling the adver- 
tiser about his reader audience, how 
they are very human beings in a cer- 
tain kind of business, that they read 
the magazines because it discusses their 
own business problems or gives them 
news of other people in their kind of 
business. I think it important that 
that kind of a publisher align himself 
with other sound publishers in a single 
strong association which shall serve not 
only to establish the fact of a soundly 
financed and handled group of business 
and trade and professional journals, 
but shall serve to protect its members 
against unscrupulous competition. 
These things I believe with all my 
heart are matters which deeply con- 
cern every business paper publisher to- 
day. And as the depression wanes, the 
business paper publisher will not only 
have to protect himself against in- 
creasing numbers of business journals 
seeking the advertising dollar that is 
again lifting its head, but he must 
strengthen his picture as it fits into 
the advertising program both in the 
agency and in the advertiser's own 
office. 

There has long been a criticism by 
publishers of business papers against 
the general advertising agency. And 
there is some ground for that criticism, 
we must admit that. And yet I am 
not too sure it is not the fault of the 
business paper publishers themselves. 
I doubt if they have sold the use of 
business paper advertising to the agen- 
cies as soundly as they might have 
sold it. I have a feeling they have 
sold merely white-space instead of the 
idea of business paper advertising. | 
wonder if they realize all that an ad- 
vertising agency must do to handle 
advertising in industrial, trade and pro- 
fessional journals? A brilliant writer 
can write a consumer advertisement 
that will appear in an $8,000 page in 
The Saturday Evening Post on which 
the agency’s commission is $1200, but 
to write an advertisement which is 
to be addressed to a highly trained 
chemist, for instance, for which the 
agency may get 15 per cent of $200, 
is something else. Moreover, often 4 
great amount of research and study is 
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$200 worth of 


needed before that 
white space is filled. Production, art 
work and printing expense to the agen- 
cy may cost as much for a hundred 
dollar page advertisement as for a 
thousand dollar consumer advertise- 
ment. Profits from business paper 
advertising in an agency are frequently 
eaten up by the amount of writing 
and research required for a piece of 
copy and plate work and production in 
the placement of that copy. 

Do not blame the general agencies, 
therefore, if they increasingly nibble 
at the business paper budget to in- 
crease the consumer schedule. I be- 
lieve the fault lies more with business 
paper publishers who fail to establish 
in the minds of the agencies the im- 
portance of the reader audience which 
they offer the advertiser, or who fret 
more about a competitor than they do 
about either selling the agencies or 
their own moral obligations to their 
readers. 

| said before that I must have been 
a bit out of my head when I took this 
type of a job. I frankly admit that 
I do not believe it is a woman’s job. 
{ doubt if many women can handle it. 
Someone once asked me how I felt 
when I attended the Technical Pub- 
licity Association meetings and fre- 
juently found myself the only woman 
in the room. Frankly, it never oc- 
cured to me to feel anything about 
it—that probably is the thing that 
saved me in this kind of a job, when 
[ am working in it or attending meet- 
ings concerned with the job I hold, 
[ am simply a brain, concerned with 
the business of the moment. It just 
so happened to me that there was a 
job to be done in the agency on trade 
and business publications, no one at 
that time on hand to do it and my re- 
search experience seemed a good back- 
ground. So I tackled it, and found 
myself with something exceedingly in- 
teresting to solve and either did not 
have the sense to see that it was not 
a woman’s job, or couldn’t drop it 
once I had hold of it. Probably my 
seX enters into it only because there 
is a certain tenacity about the female 
creature at times which makes her 
stick to the job on hand, whether it 
is getting her man, raising a family or 
doing a man’s job in the business 
world! 

[ am a wife and mother and I run a 
home. I can cook a bit better than my 
present housekeeper but she’s learning 


and if I seem cold blooded 


Irom me, 





and hardboiled at times to some pub- 
lishers or representatives, actually I 
am not. Given an honest publication 
with an interested reader audience— 
plus money in the advertising budget 
to put that audience on the schedule, 
—I am a very softy at heart! BUT— 
I have never yet been able to buy 
space without money! And—until 
that time comes I shall have to scan 
circulation figures, apply them against 
the market needed for our client’s ad- 
vertising, read magazines to find out 
what they have got for the readers 


who will see that advertising, then 
weigh and shift the results with the 
results obtained in just the same way 
about another publication—and from 
that make up my recommended list. 
And if it does not include every good 
and sound magazine which deserves the 
business, no one is more sorry than 
I! Now—don’t mistake me—I’m not 
perfect. Sometimes I do make mis- 
takes in judgment—but all I can ask 
of a publisher is that he give me the 
credit for being as honest a space 
buyer as it is humanly possible to be. 
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$85 a month. 


similar circulation. 


PROOF? 
April. 





461 Eighth Ave. 





WHERE 51,448 ACTIVE PLANT OPERATING 
MEN IN THE LARGER PLANTS IN ALL INDUS- 
TRIES LOOK FOR THEIR OPERATING NEEDS 


Result of this exclusive “LOOKING FOR” 
reader usage is results for advertisers from 
standard units of space costing only $79 to 


More coverage and more advertising action 
than offered by any other publication of 


More than 375 advertisers for 


DETAILS? Write for “THE IEN PLAN.” 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
THOMAS PUBLISHING CO. 





New York City 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 19] 


Distributor Relationship 


nor would we try to high pressure 
him into buying. 

3. Size of order in dollars and 
cents. Where we receive a worth- 
while order on a given item, we re- 
ceive dozens of small ones. 

4. Repeat orders. Repeat orders 
are very important in a supply house 
business, it enables us to maintain our 
organization; without them, we could 
not afford to carry a great many lines 
now stocked by us. 

Now, if we go back to our original 
premise—you as a manufacturer of a 
product which you wish to sell 
through industrial distributors—and 
that you have decided on a sales pol- 
icy which will build confidence and 
coéperation and that you havé sug- 
gested a resale price and established 
a margin of profit, which, consider- 
ing the characteristics of the prod- 
uct, establishes a sales incentive, what 
can you do to put your plan over? 

First, your sales activity must be 
based on the premise that you are 
starting out to hire and train a hard- 
hitting sales force. Anything that 
your common sense tells you is sound 
and honest, will work in accomplish- 
ing your mission. Remember, above 
all things, to approach the distributor 
as a prospective member of your sales 
organization rather than as a cus- 
tomer. 

Among the means successfully used 
by manufacturers to train distributors’ 
sales forces are: 

1. Sales meetings. 

2. Field work with distributors’ 
salesmen. 

3. Publication advertising. 

4. Direct mail bulletins. 

While I am no advertising man, it 
seems to me that your promotion job 
is a very simple one. In preparing 
advertisements designed to secure new 
distributors or to get a larger share of 
the distributors’ sales time, talk to 
him in terms of policy, profit, mar- 
kets, sales methods. Try, above all, 
to talk in his language. Don’t over- 
look the fact that you are competing 
for sales time, pure and simple. 

It has been my experience that once 
a network of industrial distributors 
has been set up, and your main prob- 
lem is one of getting them to work 
harder, the soundest approach to our 
salesmen is to tell them where to look 
for business and fow your particular 
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Sell the Profit— | 
Not the Machine | 


@ “ALL of us engaged in 
selling should take stock of 
ourselves and try to de 
termine whether our ap- 
proach to sales is so shaped 
as to result in real service to 
our prospects and, by the 
same token, to the world at 
large,” asserted Wendell E. 
Whipp, president Monarch 
Machine Tool Company, 
Sidney, O., and president, 
National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association, in a talk last 
month before the American 
Gas Association at Cleve- 
land. “Profit? Yes, for profit 
is the bone and sinew of the 
capitalistic system — the 
foundation on which our 
amazing industrial structure 
has been built, and without 
which our civilization would | 
approximate that of the Feu- 


dal Era of the Middle Ages. 


“But,” he cautioned, “un- 
less you and | can demon- 
strate to our customers and 
prospects that we have some- 
thing to sell—in equipment 
or service—which will pro- 
duce a profit for them, we do 
not belong in business. The 
day has passed when equip- 
ment or service can be sold 
in volume by high pressure 
methods, by entertaining the 
buyer, by tricks or gadgets 
or by. personal magnetism 
or influence. 


“And that is why you and 
I must be mindful at all times 
of the principle of sales ap- 
plication engineering. And 
this means that we must be 
diligent in studying our cus- 
tomers problems, and his 
needs for equipment or serv- 
ice which reduce his costs 
or add to his efficiency — 
either of which will expand 
his market, whatever it may 
be. In other words, we must 
at all times sell the profit or 
advantage which our prod- 
uct can produce—rather than 
the product itself.” 





product fits in with the application. 

Any advertising you do to industry 
is an advantage to your distributors. 
Tell them about it. The fact will 
react in your favor. Many, many 
times manufacturers have assumed 








that this advertising to industry, if 
persisted in, will force distributors to 
handle their products. While I un- 
derstand that this method is success- 
ful in merchandising consumer lines, 
I hasten to assure you that it doesn’t 
work in the industrial field. 

If possible, develop some scheme 
whereby your distributors are iden- 
tified to industry. Bear in mind that 
an industrial buyer, interested in your 
product by your advertising and need- 
ing it immediately, will call the mill 
supply house from whom he habitually 
buys. If he stocks your product, 
well and good. If he doesn’t, a brand 
substitution will be made in a high 
percentage of cases. 

If you will remember the following 
simple facts, I believe you will go 
far in selling your line through dis- 
tributors: 

1. Establish a straightforward sales 
policy and stick to it. 

2. Establish a margin of profit for 
distributors which is an incentive. 

3. Keep telling your distributors 
about the first two and keep showing 
them where and how to get business. 

4. Tell industry about your prod- 
uct and tie in that advertising and 
selling with your distributors. 


Chemical Exposition Announced 
for New York, Dec. 4-9 


The Seventeenth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries will be held at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, Dec. 49. The ex- 
position will mark its twenty-fifth year of 
service to the chemical and allied indus- 
tries, and like its predecessors, is expected 
to contribute much to the continued prog- 
ress of the chemical industries. For this 
year's show, the first three floors of Grand 
Central Palace have been reserved, and to 
date it is announced that nearly 200 pre- 
vious exhibitors have re-engaged the entire 
first and second floors and one-third of the 
third. Total registered attendance for the 
1937 exposition was 46,290 with visitors 
from over 1,358 cities and towns in forty- 
five states of the United States and from 
130 cities and towns in forty-seven foreign 
countries. 


Hoppe Succeeds Fairfield 


Gerald F. Hoppe, for the past fourteen 
years associated with the insulating board 
industry in various executive capacities, 
succeeds M. C. Fairfield as advertising 
manager of The Insulite Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Mr. Fairfield has been made 
merchandising assistant to M. G. Jensen, 
general merchandising manager, at the In- 
sulite general sales office at Chicago 


Coes Joins Flintkote 


Kent Day Coes, formerly advertising 
production manager, Empire State Crafts- 
men, Inc., and Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, has joined the Flintkote Company, 
New York, in a similar capacity. 
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EA.A. to Celebrate 
Twentieth Anniversary 


I Engineering Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, will mark its twentieth an- 
niversary April 10 with a double feature 


progran presenting 
Stanley A. Knisely, 
advertising manager, 
Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, 


and Waldo Gund- 
lach, advertising de- 
partment, Standard 
Oil Company of In- 
diana. Mr. Knisely, 
who is also presi- 
dent of the Nation- 
al Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, 
will talk on “Im- 
proving the Status 
of the Industrial 
Advertising Mana- 
ger,” in which he will outline the national 
association’s program to increase the im- 
portance of the industrial advertising man- 
ager in the eyes of management and help 
him broaden his activities for greater effec- 
tiveness 

Mr. Gundlach’s subject will be ‘Pre- 
senting Advertising to Management and 
the Sales Force,” with illustrations drawn 
from the speaker's experience. The meet- 
ing, preceded by a dinner, will be held at 
the Electric Club, 20 N. Wacker Drive. 
J. A. Martz, The Buchen Company, is 
program chairman. 


The E.A.A. was founded in 1919, with 





H. H. SIMMONS 


H. L. Delander, Crane Co., founder presi- 
dent. Coincidental is the fact that H. H. 
Simmons, present advertising manager of 
Crane Co., is now serving in the same 
capacity. The organization has had for 
its president such prominent advertising 
men as Keith J. Evans, Inland Steel Com- 
pany; Julius L. Holl, Link-Belt Company; 
Howard F. Barrows, Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Company, Aurora, IIl.; Wil- 
liam D. Murphy, Sloan Valve Company, 
and other recognized authorities in the in- 
dustrial marketing field. All of these men 
have served the national organization in 
ofhcial capacities. Keith J. Evans was the 
founder of the N.I.A.A. in 1922. 


Northern California 
Becomes | 8th Chapter 


The National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation extended its activities from coast 
to coast on March 9, when the Industrial 
Marketers of Northern California, San 
Francisco, became its eighteenth chapter 
with the formal presentation of a charter 
by Richard P. Dodds, vice-president of the 
national organization and _  adveftising 
manager, Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, O. The framed certificate was re- 
ceived by the president of the West Coast 
group, E. L. Mathy, vice-president, Vic- 
tor Equipment Company, San Francisco. 
The chapter had its inception in 1937. 

In addressing the meeting, Mr. Dodds 
outlined the definite objectives of the na- 
tional association and its many activities. 
The history of the organization and much 
of its background was sketched by How- 





’ 





E. L. Mathy, vice-president, Victor Equipment Company, San Francisco, receives the charter 
making the Industrial Marketers of Northern California, of which he is president, a chapter 
of the N.I.A.A. Richard P. Dodds, advertising manager, Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 


town, O., and vice-president of the national organization, made the presentation. 


Howard 


F. Barrows, right, advertising manager, Austin-Western Road Machinery Company, Aurora, 
Ill., @ past president of N.I.A.A., also was in San Francisco to welcome the new chapter 
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PITTSBURGH, 


Plan now to be represented 


in the June issue of BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT. 

The June issue will carry the 
important papers read at the 
meeting of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute which will 
be held in New York in May. 


Recently the American Iron 
& Steel Institute stated that 
approximately $126,000,000 will 
be spent by the steel compan- 
ies during 1939 on new con- 
struction and equipment. You 
can reach the buyers of this 
material by advertising in 
BLAST FURNACE AND stEEs. 
PLANT. 


Forms close May 20th. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
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With the rapid expansion 
of aircraft plants and large 
government outlays for ord- 
nance, considerable new 
forging and heat treatment 
equipment will be needed. 
HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING can be of con- 
siderable aid in securing 
your share of this business. 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
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Evidence of the virility of N.I.A.A.'s Canadian chapters is this photograph of a meeting of 
the Industrial Advertisers Association of Ontario which was held in the studios of Pringle & 


Booth, Limited, Toronto, late in February. 
General Electric Company, Ltd., 
members since the first of the year, 


ard F. Barrows, advertising manager, 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Com 
pany, Aurora, Ill., a past president of 
N.LA.A Other Eastern guests at the 
ceremony were A. E. Paxton, 
E ngineer Neu S Record New York; V 
| enna publis hing director, Roads and 
Streets, Chicago, and Don Forster, Eastern 
manager, Western Construction News 
Chicago 

To serve as directors on the board of the 
national association the West coast chap 
ter elected A. B. Mueller, advertising 
manager, Parafhne Companies, San Fran 
cisco, and R. T. Reinhardt, California Cor 
rugated Culvert Company, Berkeley 


Phoenix Appoints 
Conference Committees 


Plans for the annual conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa 
tion are moving along swiftly, under the 
direction of committee chairmen appointed 
by E. A. Phoenix, assistant sales promo 
tion manager, Johns-Manville Company, 
who is general chairman The meeting 
will be held at Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, Sept. 20-22, under the joint auspices 
of the Technical Publicity Association and 
the Industrial Marketers of New Jersey 

Committee chairmen named by Mr. 
Phoenix, who is president of T.P.A., in- 
lude the following: Program, Roger L. 
Wensley, G. M. Basford Company; at- 
tendance promotion, W. L. Towne, W. L 
Towne Company; hotel arrangements, 
Dick Swinsky, Gulf Publishing Company; 
registration, Maurice J. Phillips, Interna- 
tional Nickel Company; finance, C. M 
Neighbors, Babcock & Wilcox Company; 
exhibits, C. E. Gischel, Walter Kidde & 
Co.; publicity, William H. Easton, Shel- 
don, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, Inc.; 
entertainment and banquet, Marvin Hicks, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING; panel awards, 
Robert L. Ware, Western Electric Com 
pany; transportation, Frederick C. Koch, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 


Milwaukee Discusses 
Public Relations 


Labor's forward movement and the pub- 
lic’s increased interest in industrial af 
fairs has resolved into the great question 
contronting management today, “What 
does the other fellow think of you?” P. C 
Ritchie, advertising manager, Waukesha 
Motors Company, Waukesha, Wis., assert- 
ed in an address, March 9, before the Mil- 


waukee Association of Industrial Advertis- 
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manager, 





Under direction of Vincent R. Young, Canadian 
membership chairman, the chapter has added twelve new 
including eight actives and twelve associates 


ers. Mr. Ritchie's subject was, ““The Place 
of the Advertising Manager in Employe 
and Public Relations.” 

One job an industrial advertising man 
can do in the public relations program is 
to sell his company to his own community, 
create a good local acceptance by sponsor- 
ng periodic departmental open house tours 
for employes and their families and ar 
range with newspapers for publicity, Mr. 
Ritchie suggested. Another vital job, he 
pointed out, is to prepare or revise the 
copy and layout of booklets pertaining to 
principles and policies of the company for 
new employes, revising the phraseology 
in favor of the employe, building prestige, 
and changing terse, harsh or aggravating 
regulations to courteous, sympathetic rules 
Several case histories were cited as proof 
that a good house organ also is very effec- 
tive in employe relations work 


Pittsburgh Seminar 
Scheduled April 14 


Greater scope for the industrial adver- 
tising man, and earnestness in accepting 
the enlarged responsibility, are reflected in 
he one day confer- 
‘nce program sched- 
uled for April 14, 
it Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, 
by the combined 
Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Youngs- 
town chapters of 
the N.I.A.A. The 
Industrial Market- 
ing Council, Pitts- 
burgh, is acting as 
host for the occa- 
sion, with D. Clin- 
ton Grove, advertis- 

D. C. GROVE ing manager, Blaw- 

Knox Company, 
as chairman of the conference 

The program has been arranged in the 
form of a clinic. There will be three 
sessions, one devoted to discussion of 
“New Viewpoints; one examining “Fresh 
Methods; and one dealing with “Re- 
newed Inspirations.’ Each of the sessions 
will be presided over by a moderator and 
three judges, who will direct a total of 
sixteen “designed questions” for discus- 
sion 

A review of some of these questions will 
serve to indicate the trend of the current 
field of study. For example, the first ques- 
tion at the “New Viewpoints” clinic is 
“What are you doing to educate yourself 
to handle the widening scope and duties of 





your job?” Another is: “What new 
trends do you think are influencing indus- 
trial advertising today, or will in the im- 
mediate future?” And, “What new angles 
can be followed in newspaper advertising 
to sell company progress to employes and 
local residents?” 

At the “Fresh Methods” clinic ,one of 
the questions members will be asked js: 
“What fresh advertising angles have you 
developed in your field research work?’ 

In the closing session, these two ques- 
tions are significant: “Have you received 
renewed inspiration through increased 
recognition of advertising by management 
expressed through: (a) ease of obtaining 
funds: (b) having former handicaps re. 
moved; (c) personal recognition of job 
well done; (d) importance in status in 
company affairs; (e) recognition by au 
thorities outside of immediate business 
connections?” 

Second, “What has been your com- 
pany'’s reaction to Washington's codpera: 
tive attitude toward industry?” 

It is expected that 300 advertising men 
and company executives will attend. D 
A. Wolff, advertising manager, E. L. Wie- 
gand Company, Pittsburgh, is in charge 
of reservations 


Poster Stamps and Layouts 
Discussed at Chicago 


How the Mid-States Gummed Paper 
Company increased the sale of its product 
by selling the secondary market was relat- 
ed to the Engineering Advertisers Associa- 
tion, March 13, by Burton L. Trodson, ad- 
vertising manager. The company sensed 
the collector urge for postage stamps and 
set out to capitalize it by formation of 
a national association of poster stamp col- 
lectors which has grown to huge propor- 
tions. Poster stamps are used by manv- 
facturers to stimulate the sale of their 
products by offering them in connection 
with merchandise. The stamps are made 
up in sets to encourage repeat purchases 
in order to complete collections. The mer- 
chandising plan has been outstandingly 
successful in the consumer goods field. 
Poster stamps are used by industrial ad- 
vertisers as stickers on letters, invoices, 
etc., to feature selected products of a line 
and gain inquiries for them. 

Co-featured on the program was Walter 
B. Wentzel, layout artist, who analyzed 
current business paper advertisements with 
reference to their “stopper” qualities. He 
urged that layouts be simple and designed 
to tell one thing well. Most layouts in 
the business press lack drama, he declared. 
Headlines should be simple and readable 
and the layout as a whole should tend to 
create prestige. If the advertising man 
would take time to establish a plausible 
theme for the first ad in a series, subse- 
quent ones will come easy, he said 


Cincinnati Changes Name; 
Plans Talks to Students 


The Cincinnati Chapter has changed its 
name to Cincinnati Industrial Advertisers 
Association in order to avoid confusion 
with another marketing organization in 
that city. 

Plans were laid at a directors’ meeting 
of the association last month to organize a 
schedule of talks by members to students 
of marketing and advertising at colleges 
or universities within a hundred-mile 
radius of Cincinnati to familiarize them 
with industrial advertising, its functions 
and possibilities as a career. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Railway Purchases 
Increase in 1939 


@ Although the reductions in rail- 
way purchasing were unusually se- 
vere Jast year in all lines of expendi- 
tures on practically all railroads, the 
recession reached its lowest point last 
July. Since that time, with grad- 
' railway 
The pur- 
chases of materials, exclusive of fuel 
and equipment, in both January and 
February this year were approximately 


ually improving earnings, 


buying has been increasing. 


twenty-nine per cent greater than in 
January, 1938, and sixty-five per cent 
greater than in July, 1938. 

These purchases of materials and 
supplies, excluding fuel, totaled $40,- 
975,000 in January this year, as com- 
pared with $31,911,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1938; $28,840,000 in Novem- 
ber, and $24,879,000 in July of last 
year. These purchases in January 
were approximately $9,000,000 great- 
er than those made in January, 1938, 
and represent the largest volume of 
buying in any month since October, 
1937. 

Reports available indicate 
about the same volume of buying in 
The future 


now 


February as in January. 
course of railway buying this year, 
however, will be determined  ulti- 
mately by the factor which has al- 
ways exercised control in the past— 
the level of railway net earnings.— 


Railway Age. 


Building, Furniture Styles 
Stimulate Wood-Working 


@ RIDING out into the country in 
any direction, you'll see many new 
houses in the course of construction. 
Many of these seem to belong in the 
lower cost brackets, which means they 
are of frame construction, built large- 
ly of the products of wood-working 
Most of them represent 
house for the money, con- 


machinery. 
a lot of 
veying an impression of convenient 
and comfortable livability, with vary- 
ing shades of pretension and style. 
It is extremely doubtful if the resi- 


dential building trend in this coun- 
try has ever been stronger than 
itt is today. Contracts for new 


housing this year give every prom- 
setting a record for the 
present decade. Certainly home build- 
ing will exceed that of any year since 
1930. In spite of high taxes, high 
labor and high material costs, homes 
are needed and they are being built. 
So far, though, the volume represents 
but a fraction of the 
housing deficiency. It has been enough 
trend in the 
wood-working field, but when we do 


ise of 


accumulated 


to elevate the business 
start building homes in earnest, as 
we must some day, previous booms 
will be tame in comparison. 

New styles, new finishes and new 
technique have helped furniture sales 
—such as the present bent surface 
vogue. Various applications of bent 
plywood have fitted in neatly with 
streamlining and many of the new 
creations really are attractive. It is 
good sales psychology to offer’ new 
contours and other innovations when- 
ever sales lag. It helps hold the mar- 
ket against substitute materials that 
are always striving to make inroads. 
In some lines though, the substitutes 
have shown gains as the result of new 
designs and catchy new gadgets like 
the chromium metal furniture. 

On the whole, the trend in wood- 
working is on the upgrade and it 
should soar like a rocket when the 
building jam breaks. Then the man- 
ufacturers who are prepared will reap 
a bumper harvest.—WeEsLey G. Paut- 
sON, Editor, Wood-Working Machin- 
ery. 


Walter Heads Direct 
Mail Association 


L. Rohe Walter, advertising manager, 
Flintkote Company, New York, has been 
elected president of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association. Mr. Walter’s Flint- 
kote mail campaigns have been among the 
fifty direct mail leaders for the last three 
years. He is also author of a new book, 
“Effective Marketing,” and was formerly 
an account executive with the old Black- 
man Company and later sales promotion 
manager of National Geographic Mag- 
azine. 





Wagenseil to Direct Duro 


Hugo Wagenseil & Associates, Dayton, 
have been selected to handle the advertis- 
ing for household pumps, water softeners 
and water heaters manufactured by The 
Duro Company, Dayton, O. 
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ground is 


broken 


Engineering jobs are started 
before the 


breaking ceremonies. 


months ground- 


Plans are drawn 
materials determined 
specifications written 
buying decisions made 

by civil engineers. 


Civil start their 
work with the inception of the 
job. Their buying is started 


with the first design sketches. 


engineers 


Start your selling where the 
job starts. You can do this by 
keeping your story consistently 
before civil engineers in their 


own publication. 
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CIVIL 
ENGINEER 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MARCH ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10-inch type page. 


——Pages—— 
Industrial Group 1939 1938 
American Builder & Build- 
>? are 93 70 
American Machinist (bi-w). 215 215 
Architectural Forum ...... 73 141 
Architectural Record ...... 57 85 
Automotive Industries (w). 64 62 
ML Ad deendees boees 47 33 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)..... 101 110 
Brick & Clay Record...... *18 *§28 
Bus Transportation ....... 71 77 
Ceramic Industry ......... *32 *38 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
Eee re 132 141 
Civil Engineering ........ 18 16 
SD a done macde Gan ak 53 74 
Confectioners Journal ..... 39 32 
Constructions Methods and 
Equipment (83x12) ... 64 68 
"EE eee 75 86 
Diesel Progress (8'/2x11).. 25 23 
Electric Light & Power..... 55 65 
Electrical South .......... $36 38 
Electrical West .........0- 36 43 
Electrical World (bi-ew) ... 151 155 
Engineering & Mining 
DUN cxuccdeetecssere 68 215 
Engineering News-Record 
Ct cient kis weeds a wade §£230 §/|194 
Factory Management & 
Maintenance .....0000: 119 134 
Food Industries .......... 66 66 
Gas Coeeeeeeeeeseseeeees 39 41 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 
ides masead oa’ 59 72 
Heating & Ventilating Maga- 
OE ccvvesesesceccaces 33 40 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool 
Blue Book (444x6Yy)... 123 130 


Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry (3 editions)... $112 100 
Industrial Power (414x6%) 70 61 


The Iron Age (w)...... x||*§345 *||367 
Laundry Age ............ 48 47 
Machine Design ......... 48 51 
DP! cccowsevennene $193 155 
Manufacturers Record ..... *54 %*47 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

St TT -ccaesens ac 61 53 
Mechanical Engineering ... 37 31 
Metal Industry ........... $39 38 
Metal Progress ........... 64 62 
Metals & Alloys.......... 48 51 
_ | 6 Pree 129 129 
Be GUD coccencccees 80 95 
Modern Machine Shop 

(44x64) oo. ccccccess 170 190 
National Petroleum News 

OE ee ae a ands $116 {125 
National Provisioner (w)... 95 99 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

CREED seescvceesess x|!*$318]|*§320 
Ce COG OW asc ccccses 157 223 
The Paper Industry and Paper 

2 ae 75 82 
The Paper Mill (w)....... *65 *73 
Paper Trade Journal (w).||x*110 ||*125 
wf eee 63 32 
7 a Ci. ctectenaes *65 *64 
PO icccekanethewe tues 146 166 
Power Plant Engineering... 78 70 


Practical Builder (10Y%yx15) §14 10 


Economo Account to Fairfax 


Fuel Control Corporation, New York, 
manufacturer of Economo, has selected 
H. W. Fairfax Advertising Agency, New 
York, as advertising counsel Business 


papers and newspapers will be used 
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1939 1938 

PE  ntckestesnes eves 40 43 
Product Engineering ...... 86 83 


Products Finishing (444x642) 27 20 
Railway Age (w)......... 155 158 
Railway Purchases & Stores 44 56 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 


pO ae ee 83 98 
Roads & Streets........... 61 57 
Southern Power Journal... 35 31 
2 ear errr 175 173 
Telephone Engineer ...... 93 93 
Telephony (w) .......... *72 = *76 
"REMEED WEEE cc scenscces 105 91 
Water Works & Sewerage. . 30 21 
Water Works Engineering 

Pare ae 81 73 
Welding Engineer ........ 24 24 
Western Construction News §87 64 
The Wood Worker....... 34 32 
Wood-Working Machinery 

CSPEEEP ED ccvcccccsces 57 41 

PE -- ee vietidawiuten 6281 6592 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ........ 52 55 
American Druggist ....... 93 85 
American Exporter ....... 178 232 
Automobile Trade Journal. . 42 40 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w). 147 149 
Building Supply News..... 45 §90 
Commercial Car Journal.... 72 61 
Domestic Engineering ..... 56 62 
Electrical Merchandising (9x 

OE ete en as *53 #56 
Farm Implement News (bi-w) 78 69 
Hardware Age (bi-w)..... 153 +160 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Key- 

SNE ciebdncseesentans 76 78 
Mida’s Criterion .......... 14 26 
DE Witccarsuseewak ens 87 82 
ge eee ee eee 49 32 
Motor World Wholesale... 70 57 
Plumbing and Heating Trade 

Pe ee ee 36 49 
Sheet Metal Worker....... *40 8 86*41 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

SE stvkecsascboceccecs 53 54 
Southern Hardware ...... 52 67 
The Sporting Goods Dealer 101 89 

ME esiddceasguvews 1,547 1,634 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (1034x 

SPP dee edteeescesnecene 77 95 
American Funeral Director. 52 55 
American Restaurant ...... 55 76 
Hospital Management ..... 14 13 
Hotel Management ....... 60 67 
Modern Hospital ......... 88 84 


Modern Medicine (434x734) 49 68 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 92 107 


Restaurant Management.... 45 44 
Trafhe World (w)........ 57 62 
0 ere 589 671 


§Includes special issue. *Includes clas- 
sified advertising. xLast issue estimated. 
Five issues. }Two issues. {Three issues. 





Caterpillar Elected to ANA 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers has elected the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria, Ill., to membership. 
Gerald M. Walker will be Caterpillar’s 


representative. 











Business Advertising 
Continues on Increase 


@ BUSINESS papers finished the first 
quarter of 1939 with only 9.9 per 
cent less business than in the com- 
parable period a year ago, according 
to reports of 105 papers as shown in 
the accompanying tabulation. The 
volume of business in March issues 
was off 5.39 per cent from the same 
month last year. 

The industrial group, as represent- 
ed by seventy-four publications, ma- 
terially strengthened its position last 
month when business in March issues 
was down but 4.72 per cent, against 
losses in February of 10.92 per cent 
and 17.53 per cent in January as com- 
pared with the respective 1938 
months. The group carried 11.03 per 
cent less business in the first quarter 
this year than in the first three 
months of 1938. 

Total March business for the twen- 
ty-one trade publications in the list 
was 5.32 per cent under March, 1938, 
issues and 4.03 per cent less for the 
first quarter period. This compares 
with February issues breaking even 
and a decrease of 3.52 per cent for 
the first two months compared with 
1938 figures. 

The class group, represented by ten 
papers, carried 12.22 per cent less 
business in March issues than a year 
ago, about the same comparative 
status as reported for February. The 
volume for the first quarter this year 
was off 8.25 per cent. 

A.M.A. Industrial Marketing 
Symposium April 12-13 

A symposium in which various manage- 
ment officials will join with the sales ex- 
ecutives in a discussion of marketing prob 
lems will be featured at The American 
Management Association's Marketing Con- 
ference to be held April 12-13 at Hotel 
Commodore, New York. 

In order to treat industrial marketing 
and consumer marketing problems speci 
fically, two concurrent sessions will be held 
on Thursday morning. The industrial 
marketing session will be presided over by 
Thomas J. Harte, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, North American Ce- 
ment Corporation, and vice-president Oo 
the Industrial Marketing Division of the 
American Management Association. W. J. 
Donald, managing director, National Elec 
trical Manufacturers Association, will dis- 
cuss “Where Industrial Sales Costs Get 
Out of Hand.” Other talks will be on 
“Creating and Maintaining Sales Effec- 


tiveness” and “Sales Problems in Applica’ 
tion Engineering.” 


Baker Joins Valve Staff 

Edward Valve & Mfg. Company, East 
Chicago, Ind., has added William Van 
Buskirk Baker, Jr., to its advertising staf. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacE 13] 


Market Analysis 


actual potential in a territory and 
measuring a man’s sales against this 
potential gives every salesman an equal 
opportunity to receive public credit. 

Incidentally, a brief review of the 
statistics for any territory at the time 
the contracts are being let gives the 
management an opportunity to call 
attention to special activity in certain 
types of buildings or in certain sec- 
tions of the territory—this while there 
is yet time to go after the order. 
Where there is no time lag between 
statistics and sales, the statistics have 
merely a historical value, a lesson 
from experience to guide future ac- 
tion. Fortunately, the time lag enables 
us to plan as well as review. 


(c) Building conditions change con- 
stantly. Some sections of the country 
show consistent growth for years and 
then go into a gradual decline. Keep- 
ing track of the percentage of terri- 
torial quotas to total quota gives a 
quick picture of the territory that is 
shrinking in value or that is getting 
too large for one man to handle. 


(d) Price changes are governed 
largely by conditions beyond the con- 
trol of an individual manufacturer— 
rising material or labor costs, competi- 
tive practices, and the like. However, 
when the decision is close one way or 
the other, it is a decided advantage to 
know whether the immediate future 
holds the prospect of increased or de- 
creased business. As an example, if 
you know that you are going to be in 
a good market, reducing prices on 
goods to be delivered months later is 
short-sighted, but if the future mar- 
ket possibilities are poor a present 
order at a low price for future de- 
livery may cover some much needed 
overhead in a slack period. 


(e) In the earlier discussion of the 
correlation between the building curve 
and flush valve shipments, it was men- 
tioned that adjustments had to be 
made for competition when a short 
period of time was being studied. Con- 
versely, the necessity for making these 
adjustments from the long time per- 
centage of Sloan shipments to poten- 
tial forms an accurate guide to the 
percentage that competitors are get- 
ting. Ordinary familiarity with trade 
conditions is all that is required to 
identify a marked change in the Sloan 
Percentage. This knowledge is as use- 
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ful when the Sloan proportionate share 
is increasing as it is when it is de- 
creasing, for, of course, there comes 
a point of diminishing returns when 
further effort to get too large a share 
of the market brings severe competi- 
tive conditions and increased sales ex- 
pense per unit. 

These points cover the major bene- 
fits of statistical analysis to the ad- 
vertising and sales departments. There 
are, naturally, much wider applica- 
tions. One was mentioned previously 
—the scheduling of production far 
ahead. As a check on other more spe- 
cialized methods it may be used in de- 
termining the purchase times and 
quantities of raw material. It is even 
useful to the accounting department 
in anticipating the volume of accounts 
receivable and to the treasurer in de- 
termining prior to the end of the year 
what dividends may be paid from an 
anticipated surplus. 

What we have done thus far and 
what we intend to do in more detail 
is merely a specific application of 
principles that are well known and 
well publicized. Our procedure is re- 
lated solely in the belief that many 
medium sized and small advertisers 
are losing the benefits of market re- 
search because of a mistaken belief 
that it is cumbersome and costly. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


Otis’ Color Views 


illustrating what can be accomplished 
with elevator modernization. 

§. The extreme facility with which 
additions, eliminations or substitutions 
can be made in the series of slides per- 
mits keeping all material right up-to- 
date and gives the kit a longer prac- 
tical life than other equipment used 
usually for such work. This is impor- 
tant because new designs are being 
developed continuously. 

This material has already been dis- 
tributed and all salesmen who have re- 
ceived it have shown a spontaneous 
enthusiasm which would delight the 
gloomiest sales manager. Here’s an 
instance where the ingenious applica- 
tion of a new idea in one field to the 
problems confronted in another has 
resulted in a new and worth-while 
contribution in the field of sales 
promotion. 





Tool Company Names Basford 
G. M. Basford Company, New York, 


has been appointed to direct advertising 
for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 











Who IS this calling for 
help? Look closely and you'll see. 
He is one of your salesmen! And he 
really NEEDS help. He is about to 
lose an important sale because he 
has no way of showing your product 


IN ACTION. 


If only he had a talking motion picture 
and a DeVry Projector, that order would 
be “in the bag.'' Why not see that he 
gets them? And while you are about it, 
it might be a good idea to consider a 
SALES TRAINING FILM for your men in 
the field—a film that would teach them 
to sell as you want them to sell. 


DeVry, with 26 years of experience in the 
industrial motion picture field, can help 
you plan pictures that assure the highest 
effectiveness with the greatest economy. 
And we can furnish the projection equip- 
ment that meets your needs exactly. Call 
us in and get the facts. There's no obii- 
gation. 


DeVRY CORPORATION 
1133 Armitage 
Avenue, 


CORPORATION 


Chicago, Illinois 





Est. 1913 








DIESEL 
ENGINE 
CATALOG 


VOLUME FOUR 


Published Annually 


Closing Date— 
August 1, 1939 


An effective Advertising 
Medium for-reaching this 
rapidly expanding and 
inviting Diesel market. 


Write for full details 


DIESEL PROGRESS 


2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 2,000 of them in all these 


fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 
and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 

Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 








Turn To This NECESSITY Field for SALES 
Nev is the time te study your possibilities— 
NOW is the time to ACT. Here is a field 
that MUST buy and CAN buy and IS buying. 


Let us help you study Milk Plant 


your sales possibilitics 
LaSalle St. 
CAGO 





in this field. This A.B.C. 
paper is read by proces- 
sors and distributors of 
milk. CO AFTER this 


327 So. 
field, Write today. CHI 












The only publication serv- 
ing the Telephone Industry 
showing gain in net paid 
advertising for 1939. 


“There’s a Reason” 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


185 N.WABASH AVE. 
_ CHICAGO — ILLINOIS 




















HAS YOUR COMPETITOR 
THE ADVANTAGE OF A 
BRANCH OFFICE IN TEXAS? 

For a sm pon monthly fee we will 


equivalent. It is to your 
write for further par- 


give you 
— ant 1ge 
sulars. 


DAVID R. CALDWELL 


608 First National Bank Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 
Bank references on 


request. 














Milestones 


in Publishing 








The McGraw-Hill editorial research ac- 
tivity under the direction of R. O. East- 
man bore additional fruit last month when 
the March 25 issue of Electrical World 
went into circulation with complete new 
dress from stem to stern and mast to keel. 
On a lacquered finished jacket printed in 
brilliant red and black which enclosed the 
issue when it was mailed to its readers 
to focus their attention on the new crea- 
tion, the purpose of the restyling was ex- 
plained as a move to facilitate quick, easy, 
comfortable reading—in tune with modern 
tempo. 

A picture of the creator, Lester Beall, 
foremost artist and designer in the ad- 
vertising field, featured the front infold 
of the jacket, while on the infold of the 
back of the jacket six points of the new 
format were emphasized and explained. 
These were: (1) continuance of over-all 
photographic treatment of the cover with 
new lettering of masthead to increase 
legibility; (2) contents page simplified to 
improve readability and assigned page one; 
(3) Bodoni book type, set thirteen picas 
wide, three columns with pica between, 
gives warmth and correct color for con- 
trast shading; (4) Karnak medium for dis- 
play heads—sub-titles in Bodoni bold italic, 
set off in proportioned white space; column 
subheads, Memphis bold italic for contrast 
and break up of eye fatigue; captions, 
Memphis bold for main captions and 
Vogue light for sub-captions, to secure 
contrast, distinction and change of pace; 
(5) department headings, hand lettered 
treatment to conform to Karnak with bold 
initial letter of modern design; (6) illus- 
trations, large for greater interest and 
cropped for emphasis and display. 

To merchandise the new book to key 
readers and advertisers, the issue was 
packaged and mailed in a purple covered 
cardboard box with metal fasteners. The 
address ‘was typed on a complimentary 
label done in red, yellow and black. All 
together it was a dramatic and masterful 
piece of showmanship for an unusual 
contribution to the business paper pub- 
lishing industry. 

a 


All that’s new in aircraft, engines and 
accessories was presented in the March 
Aero Digest, the publication's fifth an- 
nual digest number, giving principal spe- 
cifications, list of manufacturers and their 
personnel. The issue comprised 232 pages, 
the largest of any aeronautical publica- 
tion. One of the editorial features was an 
article entitled “The Crash That Was 
Heard ‘Round the World,” recounting the 
crash of the experimental light bomber at 
Los Angeles, Jan. 23, and the subsequent 
congressional explosion. In view of the 
present high interest in aeronautic activi- 
ties, both private and official, the issue is 
especially fascinating with its myriad of 
illustrations. 

« 


At the dawn of a new season of auto- 
motive travel, the March 29 National 
Petroleum News was designed as a hand- 
book to guide oil marketers in what to do 
and what to avoid in the building, opera- 
tion and management of service stations. 
Blueprint layouts featured ““NPN's Gal- 
lery of Modern and Efficient Stations,” 


which pictured the latest thought in sta- 
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tion design and construction. 


An ; extra 


heavy cover, printed in blue, red and 
silver, bound the 120-page book. 
oe 
Reflecting increasing interest in the 


building field, Pencil Points registered a 
forty-three per cent gain in advertising for 
the first quarter of 1939, compared with 
the 1938 period. 

a 


Engineering News-Record published its 
annual highway number March 2, with the 
editorial content tied in with the Road 
Show held last month at San Francisco. 
Feature articles detailed road building 
programs and activities of the Western 
states. The issue also contained a review 
of new construction equipment. 


The March issue of Product Engineering, 
carrying eighty-six pages of advertising, 
was the largest of any March issue of the 
publication and exceeded only by one 
other regular monthly issue since the paper 
was started. 

e 


Carrying members of the Sports Age 
editorial staff, a traveling field office in the 
form of a specially built automobile trailer 
complete with office and _ photographic 
laboratory is on a four-months’ tour cover- 
ing the sporting goods industry in thirty- 
seven states. 


The tenth edition of the Packaging 
Catalog has been issued containing 562 
pages bound in simulated Venetian tooled 
leather imprinted and gilded. The book 
has fourteen main sections with 108 chap- 
ters. Cross indexed for easy reference are 
the names of 360 manufacturers and sup- 
pliers. It contains 140 pages of special 
package machinery data, a directory and 
buyers’ guide, and recent ideas on pack- 
aging clearly depicted by 742 illustrations. 
The advertising pages are replete with 
samples and swatches of new products. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
and subsidiary companies reported net in- 
come for the year ended Dec. 31, 1938, 
of $410,922.46 after provision for federal 
income and undistributed profits taxes. 
Gross revenues for the year amounted to 
$10,936,838.78, a reduction of 9.6 per 
cent from the previous year. 


Conforming to a broadening of editorial 
scope, Southern Power Journal, effective 
with the June issue, will be known as 
Southern Power and Industry. The change 
will include an increase in both the power 
and the industrial editorial material and 
additional circulation with no increase in 


advertising rates. The publication has 
been serving the South for thirty-five 
years 
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Looking down the speakers’ table at the 
N.I.A.A. Eastern Regional Conference last 
month at Newark: Herb Mercready, Mag- 
nus Chemical Company and N.I.A.A. vice- 
president; Kenneth W. Bailey, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., and New Jersey chapter presi- 


dent; Merle Thorpe, editor, “Nation's 
Business’; and Stanley A. Knisely, Republic 
Stee! Corporation, and N.I.A.A. president 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 16] 


Showmanship Advertising 


paign would have lost that touch of 
showmanship which is salesmanship. I 
don’t have to tell you that we have 
a great many friends among the in- 
dustrial truck manufacturers—and 
that a good many of them send out 
our advertisements and show our mo- 
tion pictures. 

Personally, I do not believe that 
any advertising can be good advertis- 
ing unless it has as much of the buyer 
in it as it has the seller. Mere brag- 
gadocio is never anything but a bore. 
People are not interested in our fac- 
tory—they are interested in theirs. Not 
in our problems, but their own. And 
it has always been our experience that 
when what we were doing seemed 
to lack showmanship, we found our 
answer on the other side. In bring- 
ing a few mining men into our mining 
motion picture, we brought in vir- 
tually the whole mining industry. In 
bringing the industrial truck manu- 
facturers into our advertising, we did 
a better job by their customers and 
ours. We added not only showman- 
ship, but factuality and sincerity. 

You will know by this time that I 
think of advertising entirely in terms 
of sales. It is difficult for me to 
think of it in any other way, being, 
as I am, the man who pays the bills. 
And yet I have a very great admira- 
tion for your profession. It seems 
to me that every day in your pur- 
chases you use showmanship, too, and 
I'm sure it’s sound. 

I said before that I claim little 
technical knowledge about copy or 
layout or illustration or typography. 
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And yet I often see the signs of show- 
manship there. Our company won an 
advertising award one year with a 
drawing of a subway picture by Peter 
Helck. Mr. Helck painted a crowd 
waiting on a subway station platform. 
He got drama, pathos, humor, suspense 
into that picture. Through his pic- 
ture he put over the fact that sub- 
way systems must have good batteries 
—and use ours. 

We are grateful to Mr. Helck for 
that showmanship because it was part 
and parcel of our showmanship. Show- 
manship is, to me, both inward and 


outward. I expect both kinds in our 
advertising. 1 expect in it a pride 
of craft which I highly respect and 
want. I want our own advertising 
staff to provide for us all the show- 
manship which the various people who 
contribute to an advertisement are 
able to summon. Then I want the 
showmanship applied directly to the 
sales angle which brings our customers 
into our picture just as the artist 
brought us into his. 

1 think that showmanship in ad- 
vertising is the greatest force in sell- 


ing. 
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324. 1939 World Motor Census. 

A graphic and statistical analysis of 
world automobile truck registrations 
by countries and export data including 
parts, accessories and equipment. Pub- 
lished by The American Automobile 
(Overseas Edition) and El Automovil 
Americano. 


225. Selling the Metal Working 
Market. 
This file folder booklet graphically 
and statistically details the metal 


working market: products manufac- 
tured, buying practices, equipment 
and supplies requirements and buying 
influences. Compiled and issued by 
American Machinist. 

326. A New Force in Capital Goods 
Marketing. 

This deluxe presentation by Swee?’s 
Catalog Service emphasizes the im- 
portance of good catalogs in providing 
buying information in the marketing 
program and explains the functions 
and economies of the prefiled method 
of catalog distribution and mainte- 
nance. 


327. Filmo Topics. 

Monthly publication of Bell & How- 
ell Company devoted to the interests 
of cinematographers and _ including 
considerable material useful to indus- 
trial advertisers who produce and ex- 
hibit motion pictures in their promo- 
tional programs. 


Where are Textile Sales Being 
Made? 

This brochure reports the results of 
a survey among 400 manufacturers ad- 
vertising in the textile field to deter- 
mine the geographical source of their 
business during 1937, and the indi- 
viduals who influenced the purchases. 
Published by Cotton. 


330. Public Relations Index. 

A monthly folder which classifies 
and points out brief news notes as well 
as longer and detailed public relations 


329. 


articles appearing in McGraw-Hill 
publications. 
331. The Building Designer. 


This illustrated booklet discusses 
the architectural profession with ref- 
erence to its control of expenditures 
in the building industry and the influ- 





ence of the building designer on the 
material and equipment which goes 
into buildings. Published by Pencil 


Points. 


332. Industrial News Service. 

A monthly bulletin reporting indus- 
trial building and construction work 
planned and contracts let in the 
Southern states. Published by South- 
ern Power Journal. 


218. Markets in the Milk Field. 


A series of surveys by Milk Plant 
Monthly on the market for water- 
proof cement for concrete floors in 
milk plants, and the markets for 
orangeade, plant and salesman-driver 
uniforms, and water and acid-proof 
paints in the milk field. 


232. Glorify Your Product. 


A colorful booklet revealing how 
aggressive companies are definitely in- 
creasing sales through the medium 
of talking motion pictures. Tells 
how talkies can be used in all phases 
of marketing, direct or through es- 
tablished channels of distribution. 
Published by Herman A. De Vry, Inc. 


268. Men who make Markets. 
This booklet issued by Chemical 8 


Metallurgical Engineering contains 
pictures of leading chemical engineers 
and gives a description of their typi- 
cal activities and the products they 
make. 


297. Tapping an 8 Billion Dollar 


Market. 

A visualization of the metal-work- 
ing industries with relation to their 
products and expenditures for mate- 
rials and wages. Prepared by The 
Iron Age. 

308. Shipbuilding at Peace - Time 
High. 

This twelve-page leaflet summarizes 
the marked expansion of shipbuilding 
in this country, giving detailed statis- 
tics regarding the 1938 output and 
listing merchant and naval ship con- 
struction under way on Jan. 1, 1939, 
by number, types and tonnage of ves- 
sels being built in various shipyards. 
Issued by Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review. 
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